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THE WEEK. 


THE interest in the war still centres upon the three 
points of Port Arthur, the Baltic Fleet, and Mukden, 
and in regard to all three there is absence of reliable 
news ; for the sensational telegrams from Chifu are 
quite untrustworthy, and those from headquarters 
at Mukden refer only to small details. It is possible, 
however, to present the situation at each of the three 
points fairly clearly. At Port Arthur, which is by far 
the most important, the siege is manifestly at a stand- 
still. It is probable that this lull is the prelude to 
some new move upon the part of the Japanese, but it 
is certain that all the stories we hear of captured forts 
are rubbish, with the exception of such as relate to the 
exterior temporary work. Port Arthur is surrounded 
by a ring of highly fortified permanent works, whereof 
by far the most important are the two great forts 
commanding the valley entrance towards the north. 
These are the forts which we are perpetually being told 
are captured. We can only repeat what has so often 
been said in these columns, that we should not hear the 
news of the capture of any of these forts in England, 
for the simple reason that the fall of the town would 
be coincident with such a capture. If Port Arthur 
falls we shall hear of the news in one great rush ; there 
is no gradually increasing pressure, nor any gradual 
approach of the Japanese lines. The town can but fall 
in one of two ways: bya strict blockade exhausting 
its munitions and food, or by a successful assault upon 
one of the key-forts of the interiorring. The Japanese 
lines are already within extreme range of the principal 
forts, and they will remain there until the town falls. 
Of the losses of the garrison we naturally know 
nothing, just as we know nothing of the losses of the 
Japanese fleet, and until some sort of reliable indication 
is afforded it is useless to repeat vague rumours. 

As to the Baltic Fleet. It will certainly sail, 
because the immense expense involved in its prepara- 
tion prevents any idea of a ‘‘ bluff,” and because that 
bluff would be quite useless with the Japanese intelli- 
gence department. When it will sail, again nobody 
can tell ; it is a fair guess to say within five weeks. 
The two or three controversial points which have been 
raised with regard to it are now quite settled. In 
battleships it 1s very considerably superior to the three 
or perhaps four battleships remaining to the Japanese ; 
in the training of its men certainly inferior ; grossly 
inferior in the condition and armature of its 
cruisers, and quite deficient in homogeneity. 
It will, nevertheless, have a considerable supe- 
riority, combined with the remaining units in 
the Far East, over the small homogeneous and com- 
pact Japanese fleet which has been knocked about by 
battle to an extent of which we know nothing, but 
which must be very considerable. Whether it will be 
able to use that superiority will depend upon its gunners. 
There is only one thing to prevent it starting, and that 
would be the fall of Port Arthur, coupled with a 
vigorous attack and a strict blockade of Vliadivostock. 
As for the situation at Mukden, it is simply this : two 
armies (now nearly equal in strength, but the Russians, 
still inferior in the number of guns), face each other 
along a semi-circular front of about twenty-five miles 
and of a radius some twelve to fifteen miles from 
Mukden. The east of this front is mountainous and 


favours the Japanese superiority in mountain guns ; 
the west is a plain, and very greatly favours the 
Russian superiority in cavalry and in field artillery. 
The conflict will certainly resolve itself in a Japanese 
attempt to advance and turn the eastern positions and 
in a counter attempt of the Russians, while preventing 
this, to advance from their western positions through 
the plain. Whichever resistance fails—the Japanese 
in the plain or the Russians in the hills—will compel 
the whole body dependent upon it to retire. More 
than that will not happen. 





Tue visit of Signor Giolitti to Count von Bulow 
gave rise to rumours that Italy was pressing on Ger- 
many the rd/e of mediator in the Far East. These 
rumours were started in Vienna, and they were 
countenanced by one Italian paper, but the German 
Chancellor has declared that they are without founda- 
tion, and they are dismissed by most of the German and 
Italian newspapers. Some of these journals connect the 
visit with the situation in the Near East rather 
than with that in the Far East. Other papers talk of 
an Italian loan and of Signor Giolitti’s desire to show 
that the Triple Alliance is still a reality. The question 
of the definition of contraband is suspended until the 
Contraband Commission meets again. TheCommission 
has not sat since the departure of Professor Maartens 
to attend the Conference on International Law at 
Edinburgh. The Russian Government has agreed that 
foodstuffs are to be conditional contraband, and though 
it has not, unfortunately, yet agreed to place coal and 
cotton in this category, it has given notice that it 
intends to apply its theory as leniently as possible. 





Tue chief event of the concluding sittings of the 
German Social Democratic Congress at Bremen has 
been the condemnation of Herr Schippel, the Socialist 
deputy for Chemnitz, on the ground of his leanings 
towards Protection. The discussion, however, turned 
less on the theoretical attitude of Socialism towards 
Protection than on the right of private judgment in the 
case of an individual deputy. Herr Schippel in his 
well-known book, Zhe Foundations of Commercial Policy, 
while giving a sympathetic exposition of his case for 
Protection, had safeguarded his political position by 
stigmatising in unmistakable terms the ‘‘ bread-usury” 
of corn duties. But the orthodox German Socialists 
are rothing if not disciplinarians, and it was contended 
that Herr Schippel had shown a want of proper respect 
towards the party leaders in the subsequent polemics. 
Eventually a motion taking note of his repudiation of 
Protectionist views but disapproving of his conduct as 
a matter of discipline, was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. The relations between the trade unions and 
the Socialist ‘‘ fraction” were also the subject of an 
important debate, in which representatives of the 
former condemned the infransigeant opposition of the 
latter towards industrial legislation promoted by the 
Government. 





Tue International Association for the legal protec- 
tion of workers has been holding a congress at Bale 
during the past week in order to prepare the agenda 
for the European conference, which will be held next 
May, and to which, according to Sosiale Praxis, the 
British Government has now given its adhesion. All 
the leading European countries were represented at the 
congress, which divided itself into sections of experts to 
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deal with various proposals for international factory 
legislation. M. Millerand presented a report on the 
work of the special commission which met at Cologne 
to consider the questions of the prohibition of night work 
by women and of the use of phosphorus in the match- 
making industries. The association proposes to con- 
centrate its efforts on securing international legislation 
on these two subjects. Most European countries 
in theory prohibit night work by women; but 
in practice the system of exemptions (not unknown in 
this country) is responsible for a very limited appli- 
cation. The congress, which does not lack courage, 
will also consider the institution of an international 
inquiry into the very difficult subject of the regulation 
of home work. 


Tue Standard published on Tuesday a very inte- 
resting message from its correspondent at Moscow. 
There have been for some time continual conflicts 
between the Zemstvos and the Central Government. 
The Zemstvos, which are largely Liberal, have been 
trying in various ways to unite and concentrate their 
strength, so as to become a really powerful influence in 
the country. The late Minister discouraged and sup- 
pressed all these movements, and the various 
Zemstvos were not allowed to communicate directly 
with each other, but were obliged to make 
the Ministry of the Interior their medium. The 
Moscow Zemstvo wanted to publish a paper for circula- 
tion among the Zemstvos, but it was forbidden. Many 
Liberals have looked to the development of the 
powers of the Zemstvos as the most hopeful method of 
progress, and the struggle between these local 
governing bodics and the Central Minister has been 
largely a struggle between the progressive forces in 
Russian administration and the existing régime. The 
Standard correspondent says that the new Minister, 
Prince Mirski, who is spoken of by the Morning Leader 
correspondent at Copenhagen as a man of Liberal 
sympathies, has reversed his predecessor’s policy in 
this relation and has cancelled M. de Plehve’s 
circular which forbade the Moscow Zemstvo to orga- 
nise medical and sanitary relief for the army among 
the Zemstvos. A similar spirit is shown in an inter- 
view with the St. Petersburg representative of the 
Associated Press, in which Prince Mirski said that a 
new constitution was impossible for Russia, but that 
there was such a thing as local self-government. “ I 
believe in Zemstvos. We have gone through every 
grade of service in the Zemstvos, and I am convinced 
that they contain possibilities for the amelioration of 
the condition of the lower classes, and that eventually 
they could give what the people want.” 





THE agitation aroused throughout Italy, writes our 
Rome correspondent, by the general strike of last week is 
far from abating, as it has now invaded all the different 
political parties. The Conservatives cry the loudest, 
saying that the Government has shown its weakness 
and incapacity to rule, having given in to all the 
demands of the mob, thus depriving the authorities 
of power and prestige to keep order. The Extreme 
Left, composed, as is known, of three groups— 
Radical, Republican, and Socialist—although in com- 
plete disagreement, have met, but on no proposition 
have they succeeded in coming to an understanding 
except on an order of the day which demands the 
immediate summoning of Parliament to discuss the 
situation and take a vote which will show whether the 
present Cabinet still enjoys the confidence of the 
representatives of the country. In the midst of the 
ferment Signor Giolitti alone seems to maintain his 
imperturbable calm. He says that it is enough for 
him that through his instructions the police and army 
were able to deal with the greatest labour trouble Italy 
has ever experienced without practically any bloodshed, 
while the remembrance of the victims made by Signor 


Crispi’s policy in Sicily in 1893-94, and by that of 
Marquis di Rudini in Milan in 1808, is still fresh and 
terrifying. Signor Giolitti, speaking to his friends, 
has said that he will be only too glad to submit himself 
to the judgment of Parliament and country, which will 
decide whether they wish or not the continuance of a true 
Liberal régime. The Extreme Left, taken as a whole, 
accuse Signor Giolitti of not having maintained the 
promises of liberty contained in his original pro- 
gramme, adding that they prefer to overthrow him 
rather than help the continuance of what they call 
hypocritical Liberalism. 

Tue meetings of the Interparliamentary Union 
for the promotion of peace and arbitration always 
bear good fruit, and this year their proceedings 
have been crowned by an especially important event. 
On Saturday the delegates—among whom are Mr. 
Corrie Grant, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Philip Stanhope, and 
other well-known Liberals —- presented resolutions to 
Mr. Roosevelt in favour of a second conference 
at the Hague. The President, who has, it is said, 
become uneasy under the accusations of militarism, 
instead of giving vague assurances of sympathy 
made the following important announcement: ‘I shall 
at an early date ask other nations to join in a 
second conference at the Hague. I feel, as I am sure 
you do, that our efforts should take the shape of pushing 
forwards towards completion the work already begun at 
the Hague, and that whatever is now done shouldarpear 
not as something divergent from it but as the con- 
tinuation of it.” President Roosevelt concluded by 
saying that a reasonable time had elapsed since the 
first Congress and that further steps ought to be taken 
to complete its work. This feeling seems also to have 
pervaded the important meetings held during the past 
week in Edinburgh by the Institute of International 
Law. The distinguished jurists there assembled have 
appointed a committee to frame suggestions for im- 
proving the procedure of the Hague tribunal; and 
they have welcomed President Roosevelt’s announce- 
ment ina special resolution which declares that the 
time has come for the States of the world to regulate 
the question of neutrality in a manner suitable to the 
needs of the present age. 

THE origin of the Welbeck telegram is a mystery 
no longer. Mr. Chamberlain wrote to the Zimes on 
Wednesday to say that the telegram came from the 
President of the West Australian Chamber of Manu- 
facturers, who happened to be in London at the time, 
and had authority from his Chamber to do all he could 
for Preferential Trade. One ambiguity is thus removed, 
but there is still a good deal of what we might call 
confused controversy. Lord Rosebery, in a letter to 
the 7Zimes of Thursday, put the essential point quite 
clearly. ‘* We know what in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme we are to give. What we are to obtain in 
return we know not. That he has never told us.” 
Most of the persons over whom Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends are enthusiastic appear to be as reticent on 
the second point as they are expansive on the first. 
The Melbourne correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
announces that Mr. Watson, the late Prime Minister, 
is reconsidering his attitude and meditating an attack 
with Mr. Deakin on Mr. Reid for not taking steps in 
the direction of a Preferential Tariff. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
in his election speeches has been talking of a treaty of 
commerce between Canada and the Mother Country. 
The unfortunate thing is that it is very diffi- 
cult to estimate the value and importance of 
these things. How far are they incidents of 
party politics? Mr. Deakin, we know for example, 
said it was Mr. Reid, and not he, who was under sus- 
picion of lowering the tariff against British goods. So 
far there is no evidence that any influential opinion 
favours the reduction of the colonial tariffs so as to 
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give our exports equal terms with their manufactures. 
There will, no doubt, be a good deal of agitation, 
which may pass into recrimination, over the general 
question, but this precise point is, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said at the Colonial Conference, the real test. It is a 
test which at present Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters in 
the colonies cannot satisfy. 

Tuis year’s meeting of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce has been particularly interesting, and no 
part of its discussions more interesting than the debate 
on canals. The Manchester and Liverpool Chambers 
had agreed on a resolution to the effect that the time 
had come when the British Government should take 
under its control all the canals of the country, and 
either work the canals directly or place them in the 
hands of a National trust. This resolution was carried 
by the votes of 61 Chambers to 40, but as a two-thirds 
majority is required before action can be taken the 
Association could go no further. The vote, how- 
ever, is significant, and it shows that the agita- 
tion of Sir John Brunner and others has had 
some effect. The facts regarding the use of 
canals abroad have often been put before our readers, 
and they were well stated by Mr. Cox of Liverpool, 
who pointed out that France had spent a hundred 
millions on her waterways since 1879, and that we have 
415 miles of derelict canals in this country. Mr. Cox 
said that our Consul at Stuttgart had shown that 
railways and canals were complementary. There is a 
great deal of transport which can be done profitably on 
canals and cannot be done profitably on railways. The 
development of canals can do a great deal to get over 
the difficulty of high railway rates for unremunerative 
local traffic. This is part of the policy of developing 
our own resources which is the right alternative to the 
policy of limiting our supplies. 





Tue Times of Wednesday contained an appeal 
from the Dean of Canterbury for funds to repair the 
Bell Harry Tower, which has been discovered to be 
in a dangerous condition, and also the roof of the south 
transept, some stonework in the upper parts of the 
nave, and the west window, all of which, the architect 
reports, are in need of immediate repair. It is 
estimated that £10,500 will be required for the tower 
alone, and about £4,000 for the other repairs. The 
Dean and Chapter have no funds themselves on which 
they can draw and must rely on public subscrip- 
tions. The Dean undertakes that nothing will be done 
except absolutely necessary repairs. There will be no 
attempt at the kind of restoration which is usually 
disfigurement. It is to be hoped that his appeal will 
be immediately successful. The great central tower of 
Canterbury is one of the finest in the world. The 
English builders, especially those of the latest period 
of Gothic, excelled in the design of towers, and the Bell 
Harry Tower is their masterpiece on a large scale as is 
the Magdalen Tower ona small one. No Italian tower, 
however superior in beauty of ornament or richness of 
material, has such a soaring strength and majesty of 
design. Subscriptions may be sent to the Dean or to 
Canon Scott Holland. 

WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, who died 500 years ago on 
September 27, is remembered with more piety and 
gratitude perhaps than any other great man in our 
history—not because he was a great architect and 
statesman, but because he founded two colleges, the 
members of which, whatever the reason may be, are 
prouder of being Wykehamists than of any other 
distinction they may be born with or acquire. To the 
rest of the world Wykeham is a mere name, like that 
of any other great Medizval ecclesiastic or founder of 
colleges. To the Wykehamist he is the greatest man in 
history, the all-father, the inspired and only begetter of 





the most venerable and eternal institution in England. 
It is easy for those who are not Wykehamists to laugh 
at this cult, but it is not a small thing to have founded 
colleges which for five hundred years have preserved 
so intense a piety for their founder, and which remain 
a link between the mind of the Middle Ages and the 
mind of the modern world. Winchester and New 
College were the first real colleges in England. The 
Oxford colleges founded before them were mere inns, 
as it were, in which students lodged. The first students 
at Winchester and New College were Wykehamists, 
members of a great independent community, with its 
own laws and character, and that character has 
endured with extraordinary permanence. Wykeham, 
in fact, was the real founder of the English public 
school and the English university as they are now. 

A GENERATION before Mr. Evans uncovered the 
Palace of Minos, and about the time when Schliemann 
dug for Troy, an English architect removed the silt 
from the ruins of the temple which Croesus built at 
Ephesus. Something came of his uncompleted work. 
The seventh wonder of the world lay uncovered in all 
its vast proportions—-an oblong of the same length as 
Westminster Abbey, and as broad throughout its length 
as the Abbey’s transepts. There were archaic fragments 
of the early pile which the miscreant Erostratus burned 
that hisname might go down tohistory. There was the 
romance of the letters BA... KP...ANE... 
EN (dedicated by King Croesus) to prove that the 
half-mythical potentate of Herodotus’s gossip was a 
prince who engraved his name on everlasting stone. 
Still more was found which belonged to the second 
temple raised in the time of Alexander the Great 
—the vast hints of an _ inconceivable magnifi- 
cence which dwarf the spectator in the courts 
of the British Museum. But the excavations 
were left unfinished in 1874, and Mr. Wood seems 
to have worked with the comparatively narrow interests 
of the architect in view. The Afanchester Guardian 
hopes much from the fresh excavations which Mr. 
Hogarth is now hurrying out to supervise. There must, 
one supposes, be much in the way of vases that escaped 
Mr. Wood. The walls of the neighbouring Turkish 
villages are probably a mosaic of fragments from the 
temple. As a last and daring expectation, Mr. Hogarth 
even dreams of finding some trace of the famous altar 
which Praxiteles carved. One need only wish for him 
that he may fare as well at Ephesus as he has fared in 
Crete. ae: 

A STATUE has just been erected to Talma at Poix, 
the home of his family, and at the unveiling ceremony 
speeches were made by M. Mounet Sully, M. Claretie, 
and others. The memory of an actor, when all who 
have witnessed his triumphs are dead, is the most 
shadowy of all memories. A vague tradition may 
keep it alive on the stage ;to the rest of the world 
a great actor of the past can be only a name, unless he 
played some part in a brilliant society or in history. 
Garrick has a more vivid fame in England than other 
actors, not only because of his greatness, but because 
he was the friend of Johnson and Goldsmith and 
Reynolds. So Talma is remembered because of 
his connection with Napoleon, who made a 
friend of him, and actually imitated the stateli- 
ness of his tragic demeanour when he wished 
to appear an Emperor in every one of his rather 
few inches. If he had not done this, he said, people 
would have taken to slapping him on the back. Talma 
was a great master of tragic restraint. He carried 
the classical ideas of the Revolution on to the stage, and 
looked there like one of David's figures come to life. 
But, as M. Cleretie says, “ antique in beauty, he was 
modern in thought.” The romantic revolution con- 
quered him, and, as he had acted Cesar for Napoleon, 
he came to act Cromwell for Victor Hugo. 
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Tue death of Professor Finsen, the conqueror of 
lupus, closes a romantic history. Into the thirteen 
years of his career as a doctor, years lived under a sen- 
tence of death from which only his own stern discipline 
wrung a short reprieve, this doomed man crowded 
achievements that have given him an immortal fame. 
Fighting a losing battle for his own life, he vanquished 
by his brilliant genius one of the most destructive of 
diseases. As the sands of his life ran out he never abated 
the energy and determination with which he pursued his 
clues and discoveries, and though he died at forty- 
three he won his race with death. At the beginning 
of his career he read a pamphlet in which an 
American doctor described how, during the War 
of Independence, several prisoners in dark rooms 
suffered less severely than others when attacked by 
small-pox. This turned his mind to certain experi- 
ments with the rays at the violet end of the 
spectrum. He found that by excluding them he 
could mitigate the power of small-pox and 
other diseases, and that by concentrating them 
he could destroy certain bacteria. His combination of 
experimental resourcefulness, scientific insight, and 
intrepid perseverance enabled him to develop these 
discoveries and to perfect the lamp, called after his 
name, by means of which several cases of lupus have 
been cured. His short life was consecrated to this 
great ideal, and he never vulgarised it by ambition or 
by the search for contemporary applause. Rather he 
bore himself with the proud and grave serenity of a 
great discoverer who won his triumphs over disease 
while the grasp of death was fast closing round him. 

Cotin Hunter and Walter Severn, both of whom 
died at the close of last week, were artists whose loss 
will be sincerely mourned by the widely different artistic 
circles to which they belonged. Mr. Hunter, who was 
sixty-three years of age, started life as an office clerk, 
but adopted painting as a profession a few years later, 
rising to the position of an Associate of the Royal 
Academy and establishing a reputation as one of the 
most popular marine painters of the day. His recent 
work has been chiefly concerned with the fisher life and 
placid inland seas on the west coast of Scotland, a 
locality for which he cherished a very real affec- 
tion ; he painted these and similar subjects with 
considerable breadth and vigour, while the pictures 
bought by the Manchester and Adelaide galleries 
and the Chantrey Trustees prove that appreciation 
was not wanting. He also possessed some indi- 
viduality as an etcher. Mr. Severn worked almost 
entirely in water-colour, and, perhaps, clung rather 
too closely to the ideals of the older school, but his 
technique was remarkably pure and conscientious, 
and advanced years brought no failing of his powers. 
By the Dudley Gallery Art Society he will be especially 
missed, both as artist and man. He founded this 
society in the sixties and had since filled the presi- 
dential chair through its many vicissitudes, devoting 
his time and energy, indeed his life, to its welfare. 
Latterly he exercised an almost autocratic influence 
on its counsels; but it was a wholly benevolent 
autocracy, dispensed with gentlemanly tact, and none 
will regret its cessation more than the young artist- 
members whose earlier efforts he encouraged by the 
sympathy that flowed from his kindly nature. 





ANALYSIS OF THE WAR.—III. 


THE second point to be determined is the rate of 1ein- 
forcement. By comparing the probable numbers of the 
Russian main army in the middle of June with their known 
numbers at Liao-yang, just ten weeks later, we get an 
average rate of reinforcement of some 8,000 a week. It 
must be remembered, however, that the whole corps 
d’armée at Vladivostock was sent down in the same inter- 
val by the same single line from the Baikal to Harbin. 


That brings the rate of supply to about 10,000 a week, or 
a little more. It is a supply that increases somewhat with 
every new siding added to the railway, and one that will 
increase considerably during the month of October, when 
the section round Lake Baikal will be in full swing. In 
other words, supposing the Japanese to receive no con- 
siderable reinforcement, by the beginning of winter in early 
November the Russians will have a decided numerical 
superiority. 

But to this calculation must be added another factor. 
With the early autumn— indeed, now—a new batch of 
Japanese recruits will be available. They can be trained 
in the fall of the year, and by the end of January at least 
another hundred thousand men can be given to the 
Japanese commanders, with sufficient instruction to fill the 
gaps in seasoned battalions, which by that time will have 
seen a full year of warfare. 

It is therefore probable that the premise universally 
made upon the continent that the Russians will soon ac- 
cumulate a force double that of their opponents is 
erroneous. They will have a certain, not a large, numeri- 
cal superiority by the end of October; they will maintain 
and perhaps slightly increase that margin. It is doubtful 
if they will do more. 

Guns are another matter and, as I believe, a matter of 
much greater moment. There are two types of Russian 
guns at the front. One, of an obsolete type, present at 
the first battles. The other, a creusot gun, not a true 
quick-firer, but slightly superior in range and equal in 
rapidity of fire to the Japanese piece. Hitherto the over- 
whelming superiority in numbers has been with the 
Japanese. 

Now, Napoleon’s dictum still remains true ; “ All great 
battles are won by artillery.” Whatever other advantages 
you may have you can do nothing against an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of artillery. The causes of the defect of 
Russia in this matter are two-fold. First, if you are rush- 
ing reinforcements through it is a great bother to send 
guns, they take up an enormous amount of room and the 
supplies they demand with accelerated fire are equally 
enormous. The tendency always is when you are bewil- 
dered and in a hurry and have to ship or entrain rein- 
forcements, to send too many rifles and not enough field- 
pieces. Secondly, the Russian General Staff, like every 
European one except the French, underestimated the ré/e 
of artillery im modern war. They were not as under- 
gunned as we are, but they were under-gunned. The 
Japanese, who have copied throughout Europe whatever 
they found best, no matter where thev found it, modelled 
the artillery and designed its function upon the French 
example. They were unable, of course, to produce a 
true quick-firer, but the number of batteries they allow 
to a division, their method of concentrating fire, and the'r 
use of corps artillery is an accurate copy. 

Will the Russians be able to redress the balance in 
this matter? Undoubtedly they will, and their ability so to 
to do will be the chief new factor in the war after the 
winter begins. A certain proportion of the Russian arma- 
ment is of a model not four years old. Not a single gun 
of this sort was in Manchuria in July. Many were present 
at Liao-yang, nor is there any reason why fifty batteries 
or more of them should not reach the Far East before the 
end of the year. It was not, perhaps, till the middle of 


July that the unforeseen necessity for extra guns was , 


appreciated, not till the end of the month that they were 
assembled, and that trucks were reluctantly allowed for 
them. When the history of the war comes to be written 
it will be seen that the early disasters of the Russians were 
gunners’ battles. But though the Russian field gun is 
superior to the Japanese and better handled, the Japanese 
mountain artillery is and will remain far superior to that 
of their opponents. We believe, therefore, that when *he 
Russian advance begins it will follow the line of their 
retreat. It will choose the plains, and presumably with 
success. The real trial will begin when an attempt is made 
to force the Japanese out of the Manchurian hills. 
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MR. WYNDHAM AND IRISH REFORM. 


T is not surprising that the outline of a scheme ot 
devolution, sketched by Lord Dunraven and his 
friends, has produced something of a panic in un- 
compromising Unionist quarters. For this manifesto 
does not stand alone. There have been during the 
last few years several signs of the relaxation of Unionist 
opposition to Irish self-government. Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, the founder of the Primrose League, 
declared last year in the Nineteenth Century that it was 
possible to meet the wishes of Home Rulers without 
running any Imperial risk. Mr. Bernard Holland, 
in his study of Imperialism, explained that he had 
modified his views on Home Rule and that he favoured 
the creation of some kind of legislative body at Dublin. 
Mr. Wyndham himself followed up a mysterious and 
promising parenthesis in a speech in Parliament by an 
enthusiastic declaration in Manchester that he wished 
Ireland to be prosperous and free. Lately the Daz/y 
Telegraph has hinted not obscurely at the existence of a 
latent Conservative sympathy with Home Rule on which 
the opportunity of securing a Protectionist majority 
might have a very stimulating effect. This process in 
English opinion has been accompanied by a similar 
process in Ireland, which has divided the forces of 
Unionism and left the garrison to depend on the 
acrimonies of religious partisanship and the con- 
vulsive violence of an ascendant faction. The special 
significance of the latest development is that the 
Irish Reform Association is the first Irish body, 
outside the Nationalist movement, to make a 
direct attack on the central position of Unionism. It 
represents, in the opinion of the Zimes, ‘‘a handful of 
Irish gentlemen who have the misfortune to differ 
from the overwhelming majority of their own party.” 
It is certainly a misfortune to be a minority of a party, 
but a secession from a small party is more 
effective than a secession from a large party, and 
the Irish landlords had already lost the co-operation 
of the most vigorous and independent personal force 
they ever enlisted in their ranks. They are no longer 
even a compact social interest, and the exorbitance of 
their pretensions is illustrated by the reasons that have 
dispersed their allies. When Sheridan said that 
Napoleon’s sentinels were kings, he meant to give an 
impression of Napoleon’s power. When we say that 
all our sentinels in Ireland are landlords, we give the 
measure of our weakness. 

The Irish Reformers propose the creation of an 
Irish financial council which is to have control of Irish 
expenditure. This body, they suggest, should consist 
of twelve elected and twelve nominated members, and 
its decision should be final unless reversed by the House 
of Commons on a motion adopted by not less than a 
one-fourth majority of votes. This body they think 
would effect economies in Irish expenditure. But they 
think that Irish knowledge and public spirit should be 
applied in other departments as well, and they recom- 
mend that a statutory body should be formed consisting 
of Irish representative Peers, Irish members, and 
members past and present of the proposed Irish 
financial council, on which Parliament should confer 
authority to promote bills for purely Irish purposes. 
The Reformers call for a Royal Commission, and explain 
that these are the suggestions they wish to submit to it. 


Mr. Wyndham replied to this manifesto by a letter 
to the Zimes of Tuesday in which he said that as far 
as the first proposal is concerned the actual circum- 
stances of the moment put the project of the creation of 
an Irish financial council outside the sphere of practical 
politics. Heonly touched on the question of Private 
Bill legislation to say that the difficulty of devising a 
panel suited to Ireland has not been solved, a curious 
commentary on the statement in the leading article 
of the Zimes that to ask for a reform of Private Bill 
procedure on the example of the Scottish Act of 1899 
is to beat at an open door. The Chief Secretary, at 
any rate, will not do more than hold the door 
ajar. But the proposal to create an Irish legis- 
lative body is rejected with uncompromising thorough- 
ness. ‘‘ Toany such plan, however contracted in scope 
and vague in feature, the Unionist Party is opposed.” 

It is, of course, not worth while to discuss in detail 
the proposals of the Irish Reformers. They contain 
many things that are obviously open to criticism, 
and they are only advanced in a tentative and general 
spirit. But it is worth while to consider the circum- 
stances of their birth and the significance of Mr. 
Wyndham’s answer. Irish Reformers want certain 
things done. They are considering some such policy 
of material reconstruction as that Sir Horace Plunkett 
and Mr. McCann wished to develop. They see across 
their path the difficulty of Irish Education, and they 
know that a Unionist Prime Minister and a 
Unionist Chief Secretary have both confessed that 
they are powerless to give Ireland something she 
wants, needs, and ought in justice to have. They want 
to enlist in the service of these national causes the 
zeal, the genius, the knowledge, the public spirit of 
Ireland in place of the apathy or prejudice with which 
an alien public opinion regards them. To effect this 
they must have an Irish spending authority and a 
responsible Irish body to legislate on Irish affairs. 
They want Irish legislation, Irish administration, and 
Irish expenditure; and they know now that these cannot 
be had without Irish self-government. This is the 
case for Home Rule, demanded not as the end of 
national ambitions but as the means and condition of 
national activity. It is not historical sentiment but 
applied common-sense. 

Mr. Wyndham explains that the Unionist Party is 
opposed to this policy, either in the form of Irish Home 
Rule or of Home Rule all round. It is an opposition 
that beats against very concrete discontents and very 
powerful passions. Mr. Wyndham thinks indeed that 
even a reform of Private Bill Procedure is impossible 
for the time, on the ground that nobody has dis- 
covered how to constitute the panels from which 
the Chief Secretary would choose the Commis- 
sioners for local inquiries. But mere reform of 
Private Bill Procedure would not satisfy either the Irish 
Reformers or the older Home Rulers. Lord Dunraven 
rejects it on the ground that it is not adequate to Irish 
necessities; Mr. Sexton rejected it in 1892 on the 
ground that it did not satisfy Irish patriotism. If the 
Unionist Party is definitely and irrevocably opposed to 
the multiplication of legislative bodies, it has to dis- 
cover a means of giving Ireland what every Unionist 
Minister of importance has admitted for nearly twenty 
ineffectual years to be her due; and every new year of 
failure adds to the strength of the Reformers’ demand. 
When M. Paul Dubois visited Ireland he reported that 
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England must withdraw the right of local government 
she gave in 1808 or give Ireland a part in the admini- 
stration of her national affairs. This is the truth that 
the Irish Reformers have grasped. They see that Irish 
administration can only be reformed by giving Ireland 
responsibility and by cailing into play all the zeal and 
concern Ireland feels for her own affairs and her own 
troubles. They see that Ireland’s public spirit can only 
be used in some parliamentary system. That public 
spirit was challenged too long for it to play the rdle of 
a passive auxiliary. Bagehot used to argue that 
parliamentary government only answered with stupid 
peoples, and that quick-witted peoples like the French 
and Irish were not fitted for it. A man need not 
hold that view, and yet he might think that Ireland, if 
she could be emancipated from her history, would per- 
haps have found her genius and will expressed in some 
other form than in parliamentary government. Her love 
of learning, her love of religion, her love of the soil, these 
master passions might have driven other wheels 
than those of a parliamentary régime. But all these 
speculations are idle, for the simple reason that 
England has forced Ireland to want a Parliament. 
Most Englishmen forget that we have to deal with the 
Ireland that England has made: that we have to con- 
sider not merely her genius, her origin, her tastes, her 
capacities, but the direction we have given to her 
patriotism and the colours we have painted on her 
history. We were so anxious to show that Ireland 


was not a nation that she has become obsessed 
with the anxiety to prove herself a_ nation. 
Why is it that the Irish Catholic looks back 


with wistful reverence to a Parliament, from which 
every Irish Catholic was shut out, as the symbol of his 
national life? It is because the government of his 
country has been hostile to all his national institu- 
tions, his religion, his love of the soil, his language, 
his customs, his own liberties; and he thinks of a 
Parliament as the medium of his national idea,and as the 
defence of those things he cared about, against which 
Irish government has been an unceasing conspiracy. 
Few Englishmen can do what Lord Acton said 
Mr. Gladstone could do—‘‘ put himself into the position 
of Irishmen and view things not only from the point of 
view of their present wishes, but with their historic 
eyes.” Any Englishman who can do that will under- 
stand why it is that the Unionist opposition to multi- 
plying legislative bodies is likely to be overwhelmed 
by a force far too strong to be subdued by what is left of 
the ascendancy system. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

UR contemporary the Morning Post belittles the 
part played by Mr. Roosevelt in the extension 
of American dominion over the Philippines, and denies 
our statement that the President is responsible for con- 
verting the Monroe doctrine ‘‘from a defensive to an 
aggressive principle.” Now, as regards the Philippines, 
though the formal cession of the islands to the 
United States, extorted from Spain, took place before 
Mr. Roosevelt occupied the seat of supreme authority, 
it is none the less true that the permanent retention of 
the Archipelago, after the cessation of organised hosti- 
lities within the islands, is rightly attributable to the 
personal will and policy of Mr. Roosevelt more 


factor. Had a Re- 
staider school, such as Senator 
Hoar or the late Mr. Reed, occupied the 
Presidential chair, the same measure of liberty 
would, without doubt, have been accorded to the 
Philippines as is enjoyed by Cuba. The real issue of 
annexation was determined not by the formal cession 
in 1899. but by the refusal of the Executive to give self- 
government after the conquest of the islands was 
completed. And of this determination Mr. Roosevelt 
was the most resolute and powerful champion. 

Upon the wider issue of the conversion of the 
Monroe doctrine into a weapon of aggression, we 
think the President's position can be ascertained from 
his speeches and acts. Fortunately his speeches during 
the years 1902 and 1903 have been published this year 
(Addresses and Presidential Message of Theodore Roose- 
velt, 1902-1904. With an introduction by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

Mr. Roosevelt is the first American President who 
has definitely advocated a policy of expansion to be 
achieved by means of a large navy, and has definitely 
committed his Government to an active interference 
with every State of Central and South America which 
fails to ‘‘ act with decency in industrial and political 
matters ” or to ‘‘ keep order and pay its obligations.” 
‘*Remember that the Monroe doctrine will be re- 
spected as long as we have a first-class efficient navy, 
and not very much longer,” said Mr. Roosevelt in 
September, 1902. In a score of speeches he . has 
developed the doctrine of expansion. We quote from 
his address on April 30, 1903, which expresses the 
spirit of this new policy : 

“Only the adventurous and far-seeing can be expected 

heartily to welcome the process of expansion, for the pation 
that expands is a nation which is entering on a great career, 


and with greatness there must of necessity come perils 
which daunt all save the most stout-hearted.” 


This expansive policy takes two chief directions. 
One is towards the illimitable assertion of American 
power in the Pacific. ‘‘ The shadow of our destiny 
has already reached to the shores of Asia. The might 
of our people already looms large against the world 
horizon, and it will loom even larger as the years go 
by.” (May 30, 1902.) The forcible retention of the 
Philippines removes such utterances from the category 
of mere ‘‘ spread eagleism.” 

But it is the new and revolutionary interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine in its Southern application that 
deserves most attention. The language of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech of May 20 this year is a definite 
threat of intervention in the affairs of any State in the 
Western Hemisphere which fails ‘‘ to keep order 
and pay its obligations.” Now, this assumption of the 
function of continental policeman and debt collector is 
regarded not merely by political opponents but by the 
conservative statesmen and lawyers of his own party as 
an unwarrantable and dangerous extension of the duties 
and rights of the United States. Monroism before 
the advent of Mr. Roosevelt has always been 
confined to enforcing a ‘‘hands off” policy as 
regards European States and has never contained 
an assertion of a right to interfere with the internal 
government of the Central and Southern States. Judge 
Parker in his letter of acceptance accurately summarises 
the true doctrine regarding intervention. ‘‘ Any inter- 
vention by us in the affairs of such States should be 
limited to the single office of enabling their people to 
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work out their own political and natural destiny for 
themselves free from the coercion of any European 
Power.” Mr. Roosevelt’s announcement of a practical 
overlordship over all the vast regions which once formed 
the colonial empires of Spain and Portugal would, if 
actually enforced, embroil the United States in every 
one of the countless revolutions and civil wars which 
are so rife in these restless States, and would make the 
United States Treasury responsible as underwriters for 
the huge debts which these Scates have accumulated. 

But as regards aggression the case of Panama is 
quite conclusive. The action of the American Govern- 
ment, enthusiastically endorsed by the President, was 
at once a breach of international law and of express 
treaty rights. We make no charge against Mr. 
Roosevelt of direct instigation of the Panama revolt. 
But in his message to Congress he had previously 
announced his intention to override, if necessary, law 
and treaty. 


** The United States should finally decide which is the best 
route, and should then give notice that it can no longer 
submit to trifling and insincere dealings on the part of those 
whom accident of position has placed in temporary control 
of the ground through which the route must pass. If they 
failto come to such an agreement we must forthwith take 
the matter into our own hands.” 


Within some three days after the news of the 
revolt of Panama reached Washington the independ- 
ence of the new State was acknowledged and forcible 
steps were taken to prevent Colombia from sending 
troops to subdue the revolting province. This was a 
flagrant violation of international law as explicitly 
interpreted by President McKinley in 1898, when 
his refusal at that time to recognise Cuba was based on 
the view that such recognition ‘‘was not due 
to a_ revolted dependency until the danger 
of its being subjugated by the parent State 
has entirely passed away.” The lawless con- 
duct of the United States in preventing Colombia 
from putting down the rebellion was, however, not 
merely a violation of the rights of an independent 
State, but of the express provisions of the Treaty of 
1846 between the United States and Colombia, which 
accorded to the former the particular right of main- 
taining open traffic across the isthmus. ‘As an 
especial compensation for the said advantages, the 
United States also guarantee, in the same manner, the 
rights and sovereignty and property which New 
Granada (Colombia) has and possesses over the said 
territory.” To this solemn guarantee Mr. Seward in 
1866 appended the further undertaking that ‘‘if the 
complete and absolute sovereignty and independence 
of Colombia should ever be assailed by any Power, a/ 
home or abroad, the United States will be ready, co- 
operating with the Government, and their ally, to 
defend them.” Mr. Roosevelt was guilty of a breach 
of this treaty right and a violation of this guarantee. 
The new Monroe doctrine, in the hands of such an inter- 
preter, will be a constant peril to the peace of the world. 





THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE. 

HE representatives of the Free Church and the 
‘ United Free Church met at Edinburgh on 
Wednesday and decided to meet again on October 7. 
The conference might have been more of a success, for 
it might have discussed a permanent settlement. It 
might, on the other hand, have been more of a failure, 
for it might have refused to resume negotiations. The 
meeting lasted four hours. The proceedings were 





private, but the accounts that have appeared in the 
Scottish papers agree that everyone was polite and 
considerate, and that both sides seemed to desire peace. 
It is certainly something that these fifteen representa- 
tives—eight from the Free Church and seven from the 
United Free Church—were able to lay aside the 
recriminations and animosities that have inevitably 
attended this momentous controversy and meet in a 
grave and responsible spirit. The tumult into which the 
decision threw Scotland seems to have abated. Some 
men had talked, as Mr. Edmund Robertson pointed out 
in a wise speech at Dundee on Wednesday, as if judges 
ought to be legislators ; some as if it would be a light 
thing to involve Scotland in an interminable series of 
disedifying lawsuits. Six weeks have produceda more 
serene and reasonable temper, and it is clear that every- 
one, or almost everyone, recognises first of all that Par- 
liament must be presented with a bargain which it can 
ratify ; and, secondly, that public opinion in Scotland 
will not allowa relentless or rapacious spirit to protract 
indefinitely the existing confusion, or to create a gro- 
tesque ecclesiastical warfare. 

When the conference met the United Free Church 
representatives presented a memorandum explaining 
the views of that body on the subject of a permanent 
settlement. The memorandum is an eminently pacific, 
moderate, and serious document. Unhappily, the dele- 
gates from the Free Church declined to consider it, 
stating that they would exceed their powers if they 
attempted to discuss a permanent settlement, and that 
they were only authorised to discussa modus vivendi 
that was to last till June of next year. It was on 
this narrower ground that the negotiations pro- 
ceeded, and all that is known about them is 
that the official report records considerable progress, 
The proposals that were the basis of this limited nego- 
tiation were apparently a modified form of the sweep- 
ing proposals made by the victorious minority last 
month. The delegates, that is to say, were discussing 
the conditions that should regulate the temporary use 
of the buildings. It is difficult to believe that if this 
delicate question can be amicably settled the parties 
to the negotiations cau fail to agree on some arrange- 
ment for arbitration on the general question. The 
Free Church Commission is to meet on Wednesday, 
and it is very much to be hoped that it will decide to 
authorise its delegates to discuss the larger issue when 
the conference reassembles on Friday. 

The delegates of the United Free Church laiddown 
three propositions as common ground. One of these 
was that there must be some division of buildings and 
funds if the property was to be administered efficiently, 
‘* and that in such a division the position of the Free 
Church as successful litigants, and so their prior claim 
to property which they can effectively use and ad- 
minister must be recognised along with other circum- 
stances bearing upon each case.” Another was that it 
is eminently desirable to avert prolonged litigation. 
If these propositions are accepted by both sides 
it ought not to be possible for any set of men to prevent 
an accommodation which Scotland would ask Parlia- 
ment to ratify. For the alternative to a voluntary 
settlement is not a simple immediate surgical operation ; 
it is a long course of bitter litigation. The general 
property of the Church has been assigned to the 
minority, but there are many churches and manses 
which are held in conformity, not with the model trust 
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deed, but with special deeds of conveyance. Men who 
have endowed the United Free Church since the Union 
or since the Declaratory Act are not likely to acquiesce 
in the alienation of their benefactions. The victorious 
minority can scarcely intend seriously to set all these 
processes going or to defy the public opinion of 
Scotland. If they do, they will start on their great 
task of spreading the gospel of 1843, emanci- 
pated from compromising associations, but weighted 
with all the odium, the suspicion, and the mis- 
understanding that such a course must create. 

Various proposals have now been made for a settle- 
ment. Some people have suggested that the passing of 
the Declaratory Act should be taken as a time limit, 
and that the minority should take all the property that 
the Free Church held before that event. A more pro- 
mising plan is that of regarding the wishes of the 
several congregations. Lord Davey, whose opinions 
have been communicated indirectly to the 7imes, has 
suggested that the assignation of congregational pro- 
perty should be decided by the several congregations. 
This is very much what was suggested by a minister of 
the Free Church, Mr. Murdo Mackenzie, who said if he 
were arbiter he would give the churches, where there 
was a Free Church congregation, to the Free Church, 
and those where there was a United Free Church con- 
gregation to the United Free Church. Sir Edward 
Fry suggested that the minority should make its own 
capacity to administer the property the measure of its 
acquisitions. No member of the minority can pretend 
that the Free Church, comparatively a handful of 
ministers, drawn mostly from remote parishes, can 
undertake to manage and use all the churches, theo- 
logical colleges, and missionary institutions at home 
and abroad of which it finds itself the master. The 
United Free Church agrees, on its part, that in any 
distribution due regard must be paid to the success 
of the Free Church in these actions, a success which 
it formally and explicitly acknowledges. Everything 
now depends on the stage at which the Free Church 
will decide to accept the principle of arbitration. An 
uncompromising and implacable literalism may demand 
and inspire heroic measures; but it is scarcely an 
heroic measure to insist on taking all the law gives 
you without regard to circumstances, consequences, or 
history. 





RESPITE, NOT REFORM. 


OST of those who were in touch with Macedonian 
affairs nine months ago anticipated the outbreak 
of a new and more terrible insurrection this summer. 
One or two of the revolutionary leaders who visited London 
openly asserted that it would be impossible to keep the 
peace ; that the massacres had created a tension of feeling 
under which Moslem and Christian could no longer pre- 
serve the semblance of friendship. 

And yet once more, in the time-honoured fashion of 
the Balkan States, the impossible has been achieved. That 
most astute of Turkish diplomatists, Hilmi Pacha, posing 
dramatically before the Powers, waves his wand over the 
three provinces, and, behold, law and order are restored 
as if by magic! That is the view, I gather, which Hilmi 
Pacha takes of the matter. He told me that the prin- 
ciples of the reform scheme emanated not from the 
Powers but from the Turks ; and even hinted that he him- 
self was the author of schemes to which the Powers 
merely gave their “sanction.” Peace had been restored ; 
the country was now in its normal state ; I might search if 
I liked for atrocities, but I should not find them. 


Anyone who was content with a surface appearance 
might be inclined to endorse this view; the villagers who 
were scattered over the province of Monastir have returned 
to their homes, and during the summer have lived frugally, 
but peaceably, on fruit and charity. The refugees who 
fled across the Bulgarian frontier have returned to their 
villages in the Raslog country. In the cities of Uskub, 
Monastir, and Salonica the people pursue their vocations, 
sip coffee in the gardens, and go abroad fearlessly after 
dark. Even in some of the country towns the peasants 
come from afar with their ox-waggons and their mules, 
for the most part undisturbed on the road, at liberty to 
barter their fruit and corn, ostensibly on terms of amity 
with the ruling class. I have just travelled through all 
the provinces of Turkey in Europe, often on the unbeaten 
tracks across country, and have found that, outside cer- 
tain Clearly defined areas of disturbance, the comdition of 
the people is distinctly better than, from all accounts, it 
has been for many years. 


The explanation lies in the fact that at the present 
time both the revolutionary leaders and the Turkish 
authorities want the same thing—a period of quiet. Even 
the Sultan has been persuaded that as long as European 
officers are patrolling the provinces and the civil agents 
are listening to petitions and making reports to their 
Governments it is necessary that Governors should keep a 
tighter hold over their subordinates, that soldiers should 
be prevented from pillaging, that scandals of all kinds 
should either be avoided, or paraded as examples of judi- 
cial rectitude. For the moment the favourable caprice 
of the Sultan holds: a few of the worst officials have been 
relegated to Anatolia, and the order has gone forth that 
excesses must be checked. 

Circumstances have favoured this policy of restraint. 
The harvest this year has been unusually good, so that 
both landlord and peasant have had better returns and 
the tithe has been collected with less friction. This, of 
course, does not apply to the devastated regions, where I 
found that very little corn had been sown, and that the 
peasants, as a rule, had no agricultural instruments. But 
there the peasants, cowed, abject, miserable, have been 
thankful enough for a fine summer in which they could be 
warm without houses, and eat fruit even if they had no 
bread. It has been easier also to keep the soldiers in 
hand because there have been fewer engagements to ex- 
cite their passions and fewer excuses for turning them on 
the villages. But the most salutary influence of all has 
been the terror felt by the Moslems themselves of a repeti- 
tion of last year’s insurrection. Hitherto the Bulgarians 
have been despised ; but now they are also feared. 

But if we stay in the villages and talk to the country 
folk we shall find that no real peace has been restored. 
Everywhere the Bulgarian bands are still in the mountains, 
and in some regions thickly clustered. Everywhere the 
Bulgarians in their homes cherish a deep sense of wrong, 
intensified by the conviction that the present quiet is only 
a lull in the storm. The fundamental principles of 
Turkish rule remains the same. I have talked with 
peasants, who say that they dare not complain if their 
landlord is exacting ; and witnesses in the courts still fear 
to give evidence against a Moslem. When I was in 
Monastir I saw one of those typical instances of Turkish 
injustice which the best intentions at headquarters cannot 
avert. Two Turks who had killed a Vlach were brought 
up for trial and condemned. But no sooner were the legal 
proceedings at an end than the soldiers, who were in 
charge of the criminals, deliberately allowed them to 
escape. In this case it happened that European officials 
in Monastir heard of the affair and brought it to the notice 
of the Inspector-General, who promised to give the matt2r 
his best attention. But in most cases these incidents do 
not reach the ears of Europeans ; those concerned are too 
much afraid of an insidious retribution to give information 
against soldiers or petty officers. 


I have said that there are certain permanently dis- 
turbed areas, where for many years there has been no rest 
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and the Turks are still incapable of restoring order. 
In the regions around Prisrend and Kirtchevo looting by 
Albanian freebooters is a continuous scandal. 

There is another area which the Turks themselves 
describe as unsafe, because it is really controlled by the 
Bulgarian bands in the mountains—the area around the 
towns of Kumanova, Kratova, Cocane, Istib, not very 
far from the Bulgarian frontier. It was here that a con- 
flict took place between Turkish troops and a few Bul- 
garians less than two months ago, and was curiously mis- 
reported in the Zimes. I came on the scene a week or 
two after the event and heard the real facts. Large num- 
bers of Turkish troops situated at the village of Gjugjanci 
heard that a party of Bulgarians were camping on the 
slopes of the adjoining mountain. Two bands of insurgents 
had met there, numbering together twenty-six persons. The 
troops succeeded in surrounding them, and after a pro 
longed and cautious fight killed eleven men and wounded 
most of the others. The soldiers then returned in triumph 
to the village, and were allowed to riot and pillage. They 
killed two old peasants whom they met on the way, pil- 
laged five houses, quartered themselves on the villagers 
for three days, and ate up all the food in the place. 

Although I was informed by the Vali of Uskub that 
all the soldiers and gendarmes in this “disturbed area” 
were busily engaged in hunting for bands, I found scores 
of them lolling about the streets of Kumanova, making 
merry with their infamous music and by no means inclined 
to rout out insurgents. The real truth is that all over the 
country the troops have been ordered to avoid engage- 
ments. The authorities know that every skirmish is inevit- 
ably followed by rioting and pillage on the part of the 
soldiers, that news of the excesses will leak out, and that 
public attention will again be called to the fact that the 
reform scheme is inadequate. 

The insurgent chiefs also have a reason for avoiding 
conflicts. Last year the insurrection broke out prema- 
turely. There was little organisation—the bands in the 
different parts of the country did not co-operate; they 
were insufficiently armed; they were not always in close 
touch with the villages on which they relied for food. The 
leaders have determined that the errors of last year shall 
not be repeated. At present they are engaged in collecting 
small sums of money from the villagers, encouraging them 
tc buy weapons, and arranging channels for the supply of 
food and the carrying of messages. I can speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of one or two regions where the peasantry 
ara responding with enthusiasm to the demands made 
upon them; and of others where almost every man in the 
town or the village describes himself with pride as a 
“ comitadji.” 

The Bulgarians have resolved on their policy of 
delay because they want to complete their organisation 
and gain advantage from a year of comparative plenty. 
They know that for the moment the Turks are inspired 
with a wholesome fear of reprisal, and that the peasants 
have been better able to reap their harvests and save a 
few piastres than they have been for many a long day. 
Moreover, they want Europe to understand that the re- 
form scheme has been given a fair trial. The Ilavehs, re- 
serves of the second class, have nominally been dis- 
banded—in reality, the same men have simply been 
transferred to the Redifs, whose uniforms they have 
adopted. The European officers are making, in some 
eases, a gallant effort to reorganise the gendarmerie, and 
have succeeded in giving them decorous uniforms and 
even in making them hold up their shoulders. 

The civil agents, whose work thus far has been one 
of inquiry, bid us wait till the New Year. Then, they say, 
we may judge for good or ill the financial reforms which 
they are planning. Till that time the Bulgarian bands 
also are willing to wait—unless they are violently pro- 
voked in the meantime. But if in the spring Macedmuiia 
remains, as it is now, unreformed; if Russia and Austria, 
who are charged with the work of reorganising the ad- 
ministration, have still achieved nothing permanent, then 
Ww: may await with certainty another of these fearful out- 


breaks by which the Bulgarian Christians, with dogged 
determination, are resolved in the last resort to win free- 
dom for themseives. R. A. Scott Jame 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 


V.—Tur GARFAGNANA—Rosaro, Lima, SERCHIO. 
Fivizzano to Pistoya—(continued). 


FTER circuitous descents, many and perilous, you 

find Piazza al Serchio to be a parapeted amphi- 

- theatre with a great curved bridge and 

iazza al . : . - 

Serchio a mill midway. Leaning here to rest, 

Castelnuovo, YOu can see that fine river rush green 
and foaming out of the rocks. Fazio’s 
phrase would recur to the mind did not Dante provide 
a better: 
Rimbomba 1a sovra San Benedetto 
Dell’ alpe, per cadere ad una scesa, 
Ove dovria per mille esser ricetto, 
he says of the Montone in the Mugello. Rimbomba 
la! Thus comes the Serchio with a_ thunderous 
uproar, 

From this point—Piazza al Serchio—you sweep 
down and down, always following Serchio’s leaping 
motions. Snugly upon the river, round a half-moon 
which it makes for itself, a nest in the bosom of green 
hills, lies Castelnuovo di Garfagnana, a fair and 
ample, bridged town, where Ariosto is said to have 
stayed as Commissary-General for Este of Ferrara, his 
master.t You can see his house—half a fortress 
half a decent official residence—with a litt'e piazza 
of its own, and a look-out tower commanding the 
road which winds northward into the hills. Other 
monuments there may be, but I could see none. 

At the inn, where I was waited upon by 
The Revenant. a woman more beautiful than any who 

can be now ministering to Mahomet— 
the young wife of my young host—I found a portly 
inhabitant of the place, smoking a cigar out of one 
corner of his mouth, who had a look in his eyes— 
quick and highly intelligent—very different from his 
fellows. I was not at all surprised when he asked me 
in fluent American if I was going around much. He 
talked Tuscan, at pleasure, with an American intona- 
tion not at all agreeable ; but when he turned to the 
language of his later adoption there was no tinge of 
latinity about it. A pleasant, friendly, most satisfied 
man, he was pleased with everything he had done 
in life; glad that he had gone out to Harris- 
burgh in Pennsylvania and stayed there for four- 
teen years, ‘‘ making money and getting drunk "—for 
he confessed to both pursuits; again he was glad 
that he had left it and returned to what he owned 
to be an existence rather than a career. It was quiet, 
but he had got to like it ; there was no whisky, and he 
was glad of it. Two thousand dollars, he supposed, 
would buy up Castelnuovo, cotton mills and all; well, 
he hadn’t bought it yet. Instead, he was there in his 
shirt-sleeves, smoking Tuscan cigars, happy and not 
drunken. I should have liked to tell him—but did not 
—how much I thought he had taken the wiser part. 
Harrisburgh might be good, and whisky; but the 
green uplands of the Garfagnana must needs be better, 
and a crack with a friend in the piazza and a flask of 
Vernace cooled with alittle spring water. I did hint at 
their excellence, even at their superiority. ‘I guess 
you are right,” says he, ‘I find them better.” 
Tuscan still, at the heart, you see, this large, cocksure, 
genial man ; but also a rare creature—a Tuscan who 
knew himself to be so, having been taught the stern 
discipline of Harrisburgh, and much whisky. 

* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett. 

t The Castelnoveschi gave themselves over to the Este 
family in the fifteenth century, sickened of the chopping of 
nations in the Val d’Arno. They had been serfs in their time of 
Pisa, Florence, Lucca, and craved a settled tyranny. The Este 


hee ‘eee until the French invasion, The Medici never 
ad it. 
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Leaving this quiet town you must follow 


Trout. the Serchio once more on its way to the 
joy eer plains and osiers of Lucca. When I 
” ‘Water, 8 went down it had so much of the air of a 


Norwegian salmon river that I persuaded 
myself it held salmon, cr, at any rate, trout,* and 
fished it carefully for two runs and one long pool. 
There may have been snow in the water, or thunder in 
the air; or I was inexpert, or the fish were not taking ; 
or there were fone. I state the facts, that I rose no 
fish, nor saw any rise. Flies aplenty were upon the 
water ; it was insufferably hot. The only breeze came 
in steaming gusts, as you get it from an engine-room 
at sea; it was blowing sirocco, as they say. Other- 
wise it was good for me to be there, amid thymy scents, 
scents of acacia and sweet-brier, singing of nightingales 
on the wooded heights above me, tinkling of g77//z, and 
the tumbling, surging noises of Serchio hastening to 
well-wooded Lucca. 

A lovely glen, indeed, is this of the Serchio, finely 
clad on both sides with oak and chestnut, andas I saw 
it this May vividly yellow with broom. On the left 
bank, where the river broadens and swells, the woods 
are on a ridge, betwixt which and the mountains lies 
another plain. Upon that ridge Barga stands, a 
severe, little serried town of grey and madder. There 
also stand Coreglia, Fosciandora, Albiano, and Pieve 
Fosciana, its smaller counterparts. As to your 
course from this point, you run down Serchio 
to Borgo a Mozzano in order to cross; you 
go up stream on the further bank for a mile 
or more ; you then leave the Serchio for the Lima, and 
so you reach Bagni di Lucca. It is a shady road for 
the main part, great in traffic inthe early summer. At 
every bend of the tree-covered way you meet shep- 
herds with their flocks, homing, poor dusty souls, to 
their mountains from the Maremma—sheep and one 
pig, goats and one sheep, steers and one goat ; that is 
the way with them. They have been down in those 
broad solitudes all the winter, grazing, but now are 
coming home. Many a Beppino of the Garfagnana has 
been yearning for his Nannetta in heartful verses; many 
a Nannetta at home is standing among the ridged 
olives watching the road, and singing her soul out 
among the twinkling grey leaves. 

Ho trapiantato un giglio alla marina, 

L’ ho trapiantato nell’ Orbetellana, 
she has been crying all the winter; but now he is 
coming back : 

E vedo, e vedo, e non vedo chi voglio, 

Vedo le foglie di lontan tremare, 

E vedo lo mio amore in su quel poggio. 
Here’s poetry, if I know it. And I met the poets by 
scores—tall, bony, sombre-eyed young men, brown as 
walnuts, extraordinarily gentle, and to me, a stranger 
and a journeyman, extraordinarily courteous. Their hats 
went off to my sublimity : God forgive me for obtaining 
it. Is any man in the world worthy a poet’s salute? 
I remember one pretty group, a family party. First 
came countless goats, stepping daintily (as if to save 
the dust), with nodding heads and blinking ears all in 
a harmony ; there was a mule with panniers, in one of 
which a new-born kid, barely an hour old, still dazed 
and listless before the world ; and then the family. A 
tall and bearded Babdo, many children hanging to his 
coat, and a handsome mother leading the 
second mule. Upon him were the bedding, pots, 
pannikins, and gridirons of the household, and atop of 
all, face downwards, thrown across like sacks and 
strapped into safety, two yellow-haired babies in deep 
sleep. The father pointed them out to me as he 
passed, but I had already seen their brown legs, and 
rosy cheeks turned sideways. Yet he pointed them 
out. ‘* Cosi,” he said, ‘‘ cosi si va adagio,” and laid his 





*And so it does—or did—for I ate some at Castelnuovo, fresh 
and fresh. 


hand on one little swooning shoulder. Thus he had 
not gone himself, good man. Here was a picture for 
George Morland, or a better than he. 

The Baths of Lucca has the leafy 

Lima. amenity, the watered roads, the retired 

villas, obliging tradesmen (very brisk 
with their go-carts), geraniumed gardens, and trim 
terrace-walks of, let us say, Clapham Park. It can- 
not escape, however, and does not escape the smug 
obtuseness of that sanctuary ; in fact, it is not the 
thing for which one travels the mountains of Tuscany. 
I observed in it a boulevard dedicated—I know not 
why—to the person and conversation of Mr. Marion 
Crawford. This is the fact : Viale Marion Crawford. 
I daresay that he stopped there, and am sure that 
he was comfortable ; but personally I was glad to 
find out that the sooner you leave the Bagni 
the sooner you are in the mountains again, and 
can begin to climb in between them. You have 
Battifolle in front of you, a towering green cone 
of 6,000 ft. The Lima roars and tumbles about two 
sides of this monster, and about him go you—to enter 
the most magnificent gorge anywhere north of Rome. 
Very narrow it is, and very deep under the crags: 
there are some five or six miles of it, but the road is 
excellent. When Castruccio marched this way, as 
march he did in 1323, to abase the Pistojesi and 
trample their flag in the dust, it must have been as 
jeopardous an enterprise as any recorded in the history 
books. The place is a sort of Khyber, like the Ron- 
cesvalles of fancy, not of fact — 

Halt sunt li pui e tenebrus e grant. 

It is a Passage Perilous of chivalry, a place for 
Amadis or Tyrant the White—so high, so quiet (but 
for the sighing of the river), so beset with ambushes. 
But, in his own way, and with the stuff he had, 
Castruccio was the Hannibal, the Napoleon of his day. 

Out of this deep and dangerous place 
The Pistojese, you emerge into a newcountryside. You 
San Marcello. leave the Garfagnana for the Pistojese, 

avery bright green, gay and elfin, but 
still pastoral country; a smiling, tender landscape of 
pale tints, but still a country of young poets and true 
religion. The grass is all in flower, the scythes are 
busy swishing it down, the czcale are jingling all their 
little bells; from ridge and ridge, from Popiglio, 
Piteglio, Campiglio, Mammiano, and other white paes?, 
you hear the church towers call the hour to each other ; 
at every quarter mile you see a shrine to Madonna, and 
never one without its hedgeflower nosegay in a tumbler. 
And so you cross a bridge called Pontepetri and come to 
San Marcello, more prosperous because more accessible 
than most of the hill towns—a cream and white, well-kept 
village with an air of Pistoja in its broad-eaved, green- 
shuttered streets, its chattering /raitorie, and sub- 
stantial inns. It has a hideous church—the fine old 
belfry left—and celebrates by the lapidary art 
the greatness of a Duke Ferruccio. This was, in fact, 
Francesco Ferrucci of Florence, a captain under Pope 
Clement VII., the particular Medici who, in 1530, raised 
the chances of his house to regain the sovereignty. 
Ferrucci, made Commissary-General, marched an army 
from Pisa to Pistoja by the Val di Lima, burning as he 
went. It is to be feared San Marcello had no reason 
to bless him. It has handsome, free-looking women, 
lovely children ; and it is disposed for the summering 
of fatigued Florentine English—with pensions, Anglican 
services (of a high order), chemists, biscuit-bakers, 
photograph-shops, and touts of all sorts; and there’s 
an end of the matter. Its inn would be better if it 
were more racial; but against ‘‘ home comforts” and 
amateur photography the God of Nature fights in 
vain. 

It is upon the edge of that great old road from 
Modena to Pistoja, ot which something has been said 
already, and more remains to be said. 

Mavrice Hew ett. 
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FURNITURE, PAST AND PRESENT.* 
BOUT the middle of the 18th century a book on furni- 
ture design was published in London with the follow- 
ing inscription on the title page: “Upwards of one hun- 
dred new and genteel designs, being all the most approved 
patterns of household furniture in the French taste. by 
a Society of Upholders and Cabinetmakers.” ‘This in- 
scription is important in the history of English furniture 
making, because it marks the beginning of the rule of 
French taste in English furniture and the copying of 
French designs by English cabinetmakers; a fashion 
which was to endure for over half a century and which 
ended by sapping all original initiative om our part and 
leaving us gravelied for lack of matter as soon as French 
guidance and French prompting were withdrawn. 

Of the society of “ Upholders,” which was re- 
sponsible for the book in question, Chippendale had 
formerly been a member, and the work contained some 
of his designs. He was himself largely responsible for 
the Frenchi.ying of English taste. Like all great geniuses, 
his forte lay in adapting and assimilating, He had begun 
by adapting to English use the Dutch fashion introduced 
by William and Mary. He went on to adapt the Chinese 
fashion introduced by Sir William Chambers, and he 
ended in, and finally settled down to, the adaptation of the 
French fashion of “Louis Quinze.” This particular 
Fiench fashion, as the reader knows, was founded on the 
principle of the curve, and the homogeneous character of 
the style and the consequent great influence it exercised 
are a remarkable testimony to the value of a single motive 
in art. 

Following on this style of the curve came the style of 
the straight line. “ Louis Seize” pursued its motive with 
just the same exclusiveness and singlemindedness as 
“Louis Quinze” had done. The wide, low proportions 
and bowed outlines gave place to the delicate symmetry 
of slender perpendiculars. ‘The change made itself at 
once felt in England, and Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Mayhew, 
and a score of others opened in full cry on the new scent. 
“Louis Seize” tided us on to the Revolution. After the 
Revolution we come, in France, to that pseudo-classic style 
known as Empire. It is, even in the country of its birth, 
less a style than an affectation, but it is curious to note 
that, stupid and irrelevant as all its imitations of Muses, 
garlands, urns, sacrificial victims, chariots, and other 
débris from the dust-heap of Imperial Rome certainly 
were, and bitterly, moreover, as at this time we detested 
France, and deeply as we were estranged from her, yet the 
habit of following ner lead had, in the last fifty years, so 
grown upon us that our cabinetmakers found it patheti- 
cally impossible to discontinue the practice. The veteran 
Sheraton led the way. A big, round table with classic 
details and lion’s feet and heads to it, given in Mr. Litch- 
field’s book and dating from as early as 1802, marks the 
completeness of his surrender to the new fashion, and his 
example was foliowed by the furniture designers of Eng- 
land in a body. One doubts if there could be found in the 
history of any art an episode more ludicrous than this. 
Not only was the style pompous and detestable in itself, 
but every griffin and sphinx of it carved in this country 
was an act of almost personal homage to a man more 
feared and hated by us than any man has ever been since 
the days of Canute, but whose whim it happened to be to 
adopt the manners of Imperial Rome. Qne is tempted 
to think of this submission of ours to the Napoleonic style 
as an example of the Emperor’s superhuman influence. 
He could not conquer our country, but at any rate he con- 
quered our chairs and tables. I suppose, however, we 
must be content to see in it only a remarkable instance of 
the blind helplessness of fashion. 

However, the time had now come when this game of 
follow my leader had to stop, for the simple reason that 
France had no longer a lead to give us. The Napoleonic 
style went out with Napoleon, and France, at a loss for new 





* How To CoLLect OLp Furniture. By F. Litchfield. London : 
George Bell and Sons, 


matter, turned back to her old discarded styles and began 
to say over again what had been well said already. ‘There 
came a moment then when England, indignant at her 
leader's abdication, resolved to carve out a way for her- 
self. She set herself to evolve a style of her own, and 
after some preliminary efforts and struggles she produced 
the style which has since become known as Early Vic- 
torian. This style it has become the ridiculous fashion to 
load with every kind of ridicule and contempt. It had its 
drawbacks certainly, but it had one very great virtue. It 
was honest. ‘There was in it the promise of better things. 
If it was somewhat dull and somewhat pompous, that only 
showed it the more honest, for English life at this time 
was dull and pompous. It had solidity and strength and 
comfort, and in these qualities, no less than in its dulness 
and pompousness, it answered to the life of its age. It 
was not a bad start, and if we had gone on trusting our- 
selves we should, no doubt, have made progress. How- 
ever, the critics would not have it at any price. They 
remembered the old Gallic elegance; they contrasted it 
with the present dulness, and they vowed that this sort 
of thing must be put a stop to at once. Such a storm of 
ridicule greeted her maiden effort that England, abashed 
at what she had done, gave up attempts at originality and 
harked back, after France, to the outworn fashion of an 
eirlier century and another life. 

And now the difficulty is to bring her up to the scratch 
again. In matters of art England is very humble, and 
perhaps not without reason. But furniture is one of those 
arts which are really much more an affair of life than of 
art, so much so that I believe if any nation were resolutely 
te set itself to supply its own wants, without regard to 
what other countries were doing, it would be sure to evolve 
a more or less beautiful style of furniture. But England, 
as I say, is humble in these matters. She has been 
laughed at. Early Victorian is on her conscience. She 
has been taught to consider it a ridiculous and regrettable 
incident, whereas it was rather creditable than otherwise, 
and nothing will induce her to try again. It is a thousand 
pities for, however imperfect and tentative a first attempt 
may be, the very pith of all honest achievement is that it 
should not sponge on the past, but stand for the convic- 
tion and the life of the present. 

Mr. Litchfield has already written several books on 
furniture and pottery, and people who are interested in 
these things will not need to be told that he writes with a 
full knowledge of his subject. His present book, How 
to Collect Old Furniture, is devoted to a description of 
the furniture of European countries trom the sixteenth to 
the middle of last century. It is well illustrated with 
typical examples of the various schools and periods, and 
contains, besides, a chapter or two on “ Faked Furniture’ 
and the tricks of the trade which dealers and amateurs 
both may read with profit. Perhaps one may be allowed 
to regret that it does not touch on the human interest of 
the subject a little more. The furniture of the eighteenth 
century is par excellence the furniture of aristocracy. It 
came into being with, developed its business with, and 
died with the noblesse of the old régime in France. The 
way in which it was received in this country and the 
changes it underwent at our hands are extraordinarily 
significant of certain differences which existed between 
'rench society and ours. This sociological aspect of the 
subject is certainly not its least interesting aspect, vet it is 
one that for some reason or other seems always to be over- 
looked. A sketch of the social conditions of France and 
lk ngland in those days, illustrated by furniture, would make 
an amusing book. L. MaRcH PHILLIPs. 





THE DUCHESS OF MALFI'S GHOST. 
HE Prayer of the Sword claims not only our attention 
but also our warmest gratitude. It is a genuine 
drama of romance and poetry such as indeed is rare to 
find. The tragic story of the Duchess Ilaria is unfolded 
in scene after scene of unusual beauty and charm—from 
her opening dialogue with the restless young monk in the 
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monastery among the hills, to her death in his arms after 
the ill-event of their faithful loves. Further, this play, 
uncer the production of Mr. Oscar Asche, is the very 
type of the well-dressed drama. It is clothed with a beau- 
tiful fitness which is never obtrusive. Its draperies sit 
upon it as his clothes on a gentleman, without dowdiness 
as without clamorous advertisement of their own personal 
merits. 

But the cursed funotion of criticism is not to act as a 
signpost to beauties that everyone can see for himself, but 
to seek diligently for faults that might escape the enthu- 
siastic eye. Accordingly, having paid our tribute of grati- 
tude to Mr. Oscar Asche and Mr. Bernard Fagan, we must 
begin to say that the play is so good that one is sorry not 
to find it better. As for the poetry, it is everything but 
memorable—smooth, impressive, sympathetic, but never 
arresting Its general level is very high, and yet it 
never leaps to the pure fury of inspiration. Not, of course, 
attaining the splendid violence of the Elizabethans, it 
does not even quite rival the gorgeous if irrelevant and 
often meaningless rhetoric that is Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
strongest weapon—as, for instance, in the last act of 
Herod. But it is in its development that the play falls 
farthest short of its models. Beginning with an interesting 
psychological situation—that of the effervescent young 
monk whose ardours for the world the Duchess’s voice 
kindles to frenzy—it tails off into a rather conventional 
melodrama. The young monk leaves the monastery to 
rescue the Duchess from the grip of her encroaching Gon- 
falonicr. They love. They attempt to get married. The 
Gonfalonier turns up again, and forbids the bans, reveal- 
ing the previous claims of the monastery. The young 
monk is eventually had to prison. There the Duchess 
visits him, as might have been expected. The Gon- 
falonier enters, with honey on his lips and a dagger under- 
neath his cloak. The Duchess retreats tactfully into an 
alcove, whence she emerges just in time to receive the 
wound intended for her lover. The Gonfalonier, mean- 
while, explains that the dagger is poisoned, and is there- 
upon shaken to death by the not unnaturally irritated 
monk. The Duchess, after endless orations, gracefully 
expires. The young monk is apparently allowed to depart 
unpunished, redeemed by this catastrophe, for he is 
shown to us, after the lapse of many years, praying over 
the Duchess’s modest grave in the courtyard of the monas- 


tery. And so the play ends. 
The weak conventionality of the story becomes 
apparent. The drama is modern of the moderns. Hardly 


one out of the whole bag of tricks consecrated to romantic 
drama is left unemployed. Perhaps the most pallid piece 
of hackneyed sentimentality is the closing vision of the 
white-haired old man kneeling by the litthe mound—but 
even forgiving that, from the close of the second act the 
whole course of the play is obvious in almost every detail 
to the experienced spectator, though his foreknowledge 
cannot ‘detract from his enjoyment of the strong situations, 
admirably acted as they are, and no less admirably staged. 
Put, even so, they are never fiery with life; they are 
merely “strong.” We moderns, too, have a special and 
recognised method of dealing with death on the stage. 
Death, in drama, is a very gentleman, peculiarly considerate 
to heroines. He never comes with any unmannerly abrupt- 
ness, but allows them ample time to say all they have to 
Say and a vast deal more as well. His steps are slow and 
tactful ; when he considers that the ladvy’s licence of inter- 
minable utterance is at an end he does not seize her 
roughly, but permits her delicately to subside, in several 
well-known _ stages. (“ I-am-dying,” “ Hold-me-close,” 
“ Darkness-comes-over-me,” “ We-shall-meet-again,” “ Fare- 
well-my-love,” these are the usual degrees of death, and 
may be filled out with declamation to any extent.) 

Such a modern drama invariably sets one wondering 
why it is that, good as the new may be, the old is so incom- 
parably better. Andi The Prayer of the Sword is especially 
unlucky in that it runs curiously parallel with one of the 
greatest plays in the language. The stories, of course, 
have no very close resemblance, but there is hardly a scene 


that does not oall up from her grave the Duchess of Malfi. 
The suggestion, at any rate, is near enough to help our 
comparison of old with new. At times, indeed, the like- 
ness is startling. Ilaria of Andola is rather a poor windle- 
straw of a pretty creature—would she ever have risen, in 
the crisis of her trial, to the memory that she “ is still 
Andola,” if it had not been for that terrific “ I am Duchess 
of Malfi still,” the last despairing defiance of Antonio’s 
widow brought face to face, at last, with her protracted 
agony? As for the scene before the high altar, it rings 
in echo with that other greater scene in the shrine of Our 
Lady of Loretto, so that every moment one expects to 
hear the stately chorus : 
Arms and honour deck thy story, 
To thy fame’s eternal glory. 

Now, the Duchess of Malfi is a play so rich and splendid 
that few others of its period can rival it; how much less, 
then, a work of later times? The comparison is not fair. 
But the reason of its unfairness is also the reason of its 
impossibility. And where does this reason lie? Probably 
in the incandescent blast of conviction that rushes through 
the great Elizabethan plays like a storm, withering all 
artifice, and shrivelling to mere ashes every pretty insin- 
cerity in the white fury of its breath. So annihilating is 
the self-confidence of the Elizabethans that it carries to 
undisputed triumph alike the piled massacres of Tourneur, 
the grim inventions of Webster, and the insidious advancing 
horror of Arden of Faversham. Those men_ so 
utterly meant what they wrote, so ferociously abandoned 
themselves to what their play intended, that they leave 
one neither time nor breath to stop and question their 
manifold absurdities, the grotesque accumulation of their 
improbable bloodsheds. The Elizabethan sweep us 
along in a roaring flame of pure enthusiasm that fills -us 
with its own red glow, and utterly burns up in us the 
cold critical power, and to them, having the blaze of 
passion, all the rest was added—character, speed of move- 
ment, inevitableness of catastrophe. Now, however, we 
are too urbane for such frenzies. Our writing is deliberate, 
calm, and cogitated. We make small points, and aim 
at hitting little psychological nails on their little colloquial 
heads. Our object is to appeal to reason, to convince, to 
please by the delicate dovetailing of phrase and mood. 
We sit right outside our subject, instead of in its heart. 
We survey it and ponder and construct, no longer 
inevitably impelled: Our interest is much less in what our 
people do than in what they think, and why they think 
it, and how they express it. Story, action, drama are not 
very much to us by comparison with that literary form of 
egoism that we call psychology. Hence comes the 
modern play of real life—an excellent and altogether 
admirable development. But our new methods of achieve- 
ment are fatal to us when we attempt to revive romantic 
tragedy. Minute psychology sits as ill on the old gigantic 
drama as Elektra’s little shirt on the grown-up Orestes. 
Miniature painting is a great art, but it is not adapted for 
a fresco. Accordingly our efforts to paint Bosola in Ibsen’s 
style are not successful. Modern romantic drama is an 
artificial, epicene invention, lacking the wild, ancient 
manhood, no less than the subtle and nervous feminity of 
our own native productions. It pleases, it charms, it 
interests ; it never holds, convinces, carries us away. It 


is never quite in earnest. REGINALD FARRER. 





BRADSHAW. 


IKE all true friends, he is a little trying to one’s 
temper sometimes. But after a prolonged wrestle 

with his problems. one has a pleasant consciousness of 
the fact that the old, indomitable British pluck still sur- 
vives in the race that buys “ Bradshaw” by the thousand. 
For sixty-five years the Guide has endured, waxing 
fatter month by month, and growing more complicated 
internally. Now a new epoch opens for the distracted 
traveller. Beginning in October, a new special edition of 
this encyclopedia of time-tables will make its appearance 
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monthly, so improved and simplified as to meet the re- 
quirements of the most muddle-headed citizen. ‘The pub- 
lishers have tacitly admitted the revolutionary nature of 
such a proceeding by issuing it in a red cloth binding. 
Those who are fond of mental gymnastics will, of course, 
still be able to obtain the venerable work in its old form 
and cover. Indeed, many will perforce continue to con- 
sult their old friend in paper covers, for the price of the 
new volume is two shillings. But those who expend a 
florin will be well repaid for their outlay in the saving of 
time and trouble they will find in the use of the revised 
version. It has two leading features. The first is a new 
Table of Routes between many of the important towns 
in Great Britain modelled to some extent on the skeleton 
tables of the Continental “ Bradshaw.” For an example, the 
traveller wishing to proceed from Bristol to Aberdeen 
will find set forth under “ Routes from Bristol” his three 
available routes, the fares, the exact time occupied from 
start to finish, and the distance. There is a column of 
page references. Turning to the page indicated in thick 
black type he will find his times of departure and arrival 
without the complication caused by long lists of inter- 
mediate stations. Should he wish to trace his journey 
from station to station right through, the references in 
small type will show what he requires. Another useful 
table gives the distances between stations in the same 
town. The second feature which claims attention is the 
series of special maps of the various railway systems. Turn- 
ing to the Midland Railway, one finds not only a clear map 
of the line, but, in the margin of it, an alphabetical list of 
all the places of importance served by the Midland Com- 
pany. Opposite each name is printed the number of the 
page on which the trains are given. Thus, on each map 
there is an ABC time-table of the particular railway. 

The history of “ Bradshaw’s Guide” is not without 
interest for the student of social progress. ‘The present 
bulky volume, with its 878 pages of matter supplemented 
by about two hundred advertisements, representing 
so many huge companies, whose capital runs into enor- 
mous figures, and who employ a huge army of servants, 
fcims a strange contrast to the tiny pocket-book of 1839, 
with its twenty-four duodecimo pages. No more striking 
evidence of the tremendous material progress of our 
country in the nineteenth century could well be given. A 
Free Trader may be pardoned for recalling that this enor- 
mous railway system, which has served and created the 
great modern industrial developments of the United King: 
dom, has flourished and expanded to its present extent 
under a Free Trade régime. But having thus brought in 
cur modern King Charles's Head we may return to the 
early “ Bradshaws.” George Bradshaw, the originator of 
the famous Guide, was a Quaker, born in Salford at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and later a printer 
and engraver in Manchester. Before Stephenson had seen 
his inventions reach practical results, Bradshaw was 
already engaged in the compilation of Guides. Canals 
were the railways of those days, and his business as an 
engraver of maps led him to the idea of publishing “ Brad- 
shaw’s Maps of Inland Navigation,” a standard reference 
book of its period. His maps of the principal highways 
were also well known. But it was the opening of the first 
railways that brought his great opportunity. The shrewd 
Quaker realised before his fellows what a railway system 
without time-tables would mean. He accordingly set to 
work on his Guide. Strangely enough, he found his chief 
difficulty in the opposition of the railway companies them- 
selves. The directors feared that if such a work were 
issued they would be bound to keep strict time on their 
lines, a thing they objected to do. Obstacles were placed 
in Bradshaw’s way. Sudden alterations in hours of de- 
parture were made in order to disconcert him and shake 
public confidence in his book. But perseverance smoothed 
away these difficulties, and before long the companies 
realised their mistake and gave him every assistance. 
The first number of “ Bradshaw's Railway Time-Tables 
and Assistant to Railway Travelling, with Illustrated 
Maps and Plans,” was issued on October 19, 1839. It 


was bound in green cloth, with a gilt label, and could 
easily be slipped into a waistcoat pocket. The price was 
sixpence, at which figure it has remained. A rival soon 
appeared in “Gadsby’s Monthly Railway Guide.” Its 
proprietor, Mr. John Gadsby, also a printer in Manchester, 
asserted that Bradshaw had copied his idea, but there is 
evidence to show that the latter was first in the field. 
Gadsby’s publications soon ceased and “ Bradshaw's 
Guide” entered upon its career of triumph. — In 
1840 the title was changed to “Bradshaws Rail- 
way Companion,’ and in 1841 became “ brad- 
shaw’s Monthly Railway Guide.” In October, 1839, 
the number of pages was twenty-four, duodecimo 
size. In 1843 there were 36 of quarto. In 1844 che 
number was 51 ; in 1848, 109; in 1849, 128; in 1870, 300; 
in 1880, 375; in 1899, 776; while the current issue has 
over 870 pages of time-tables. Some of the early numbers 
contained interesting features which have since been aban 
doned. Thus in January, 1843, we find “ A list of Shares, 
exhibiting at one view the cost, traffic, length, dividend, 
and market value of same up to the last day of each 
month.” Later, a plan showing a section of each railway 
in illustration of the gradients, was added to this, and a list 
of directors was appended. In February, 1844, appears a 
“List of Railway Bills intended to be introduced to the 
forthcoming Session of Parliament.” At one time we find 
an advertisement of “ Bradshaw's Magazine,” a literary 
venture which had a brief career. Copies of the first 
“ Bradshaw ” have a considerable market value nowadays. 
One was sold some years ago for £25, but this sale had 
the effect of bringing a number of others to the market, 
and the price declined to #5 per copy. The Bodleiaa 
Library contains two examples ; two more are the property 
of the publishers. “ Bradshaw's Railway Companion ” »f 
1840 contains, in addition to times of departure, “ Thomp- 
son’s Table, showing the Rate of Travelling per Hour.’ 
This enabled the passengers to calculate approximately the 
time at which they were likely to arrive at their destination. 
We are informed if the train takes two and a half minutes 
to cover a quarter of a mile it is travelling at the rate of six 
miles an hour. The companies did not undertake to give 
times of arrival, and the traveller's only resource was there- 
fore to time the train by means of his watch for a known 
distance and then work it out by reference to Thompson's 
Tables. The information for passengers is interesting. 
Third-class, or “ Waggon” passengers as they were calle-I, 
were treated with little consideration. Indeed, before the 
Act of 1844 no company was under any obligation to carry 
them at all. As it was when third-class carriages were pro- 
vided they often lacked both seats and roofs and were 
attached to slow goods trains. In 1843 a third-class 
journey from Paddington to Taunton by the Great Western 
Railway took from 4.30 a.m. till 9 p.m. Gentlemen pre- 
ferring to travel in their own carriages, which were placed 
upon trucks, were charged second-class fare in addition to « 
charge for the carriage. Special compartments were re- 
served for servants in livery travelling with their employers 
in the express trains. “ First-class trains stop only at first- 
class stations ” is a cryptic utterance of one company. “ An 
annual subscription ticket from London to Brighton and 
back” cost £100. But in these Arcadian days “ Ne 
gratuity, under any circumstances, is allowed to be taken 
by any servant of the company.” 

“Mysterious and bulky as the native “ Bradshaw ” is, it 
is out-Bradshawed, if one may say so, by the continental 
“ Bradshaw,” which first appeared in the forties as a com- 
panion to the British Guide. It has now grown to great 
proportions. But as is the case with many another branch 
of research, the study of it brings its own reward to earnest 
minds capable of grappling with its bewildering intricacies. 
He who has once mastered its system, saves time and 
money and lights upon new and charming routes far from 
tourist-trodden paths. But mark the qualifications ! 

“ Bradshaw” has long been the favourite butt for the 
wits, like most of our other truly national institutions. But 
when the wittiest has done, it remains aggravatingly indis- 
pensable to us all. Deprived of this “ recondite treatise on 
the subject of railway times ” and we should be lost indeed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PUBLIC FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Sir,—The case for feeding has had ample statement. 
Thousands of children have been found in school who are 
ill-nourished. The teaching of such children is impossible 
without great hardship, and they grow up unfit either in 
mind or body to bear as men and women their share of 
national responsibilities. ‘The ill-fed children make the 
great body of the unemployed. 

The case against feeding has also had ample state- 
ment. The provision of meals in school would relieve 
parents of their duties. The family table, with all it 
implies of thought and love, would lose its place in life, and 
the mothers would be freer to go to work and the fathers 
freer to waste their wages. Family life, which is the basis 
of society, would be shattered. 

The case for each side is strong. <A well-fed body is 
necessary if children are to be taught. Home life is also 
necessary if children are ever to understand the meaning of 
membership in society and of the responsibility of each 
for all which is involved in such membership. 

The problem is how to secure that the children may 
be fed and home life preserved. There are certain condi- 
tions which seem to affect attempts at the solution of this 
problem. 

In the first place, experience has convinced me as to 
the futility and injustice of official discrimination between 
deserving and undeserving. The familiarity of friendship 
may enable one man to decide if his neighbour would 
be helped or hindered by a gift, but the ordinary agent, 
spending public money, wise and careful though he be, 
can never decide that A’s hungry children should be fed 
and B’s hungry children left unfed. A may have been unfor- 
tunate or hé may have wasted his substance. B may 
have had claims from poor relatives or he may have been 
generous. The ordinary agent cannot know the secrets 
of a life’s history, and his decision will seem unjust. C 
and D and E, whose children have been fed by their 
exertion of self-denial and care, will always be tempted 
to feel themselves treated unfairly when the children of 
better-off parents have food provided. 

Many boards of guardians have honestly tried to 
administer out relief. The giving to every applicant is 
impossible, and attempts at discrimination fail for the 
reasons above stated. No one is satisfied. The recipients 
complain—and often justly complain—at the  intru- 
siveness of the inquiries to which they have been 
subjected, and the rejected not only complain but feel 
resentment at what they know to be injustice. 

Gifts in themselves.do not, I think, produce the 
pauper spirit; it is the necessity of qualifying for the 
gifts—the habit of suspicion developed in the giver and 
the habit of cringing developed in the applicant. A 
system, therefore, of free food which would depend on 
official discrimination between deserving and undeserving, 
or even between the hungry and the well fed, would, it 
may be, largely extend the pauper spirit and spread in the 
community a sense of injustice. 

Another condition which must be remembered in 
attempts at the solution of the problem is the futility of 
the law to make virtue. Reformers often speak as if the 
law could compel parents to do their duty. Law cannot 
make the careless, selfish parent a home maker. It 
cannot even prevent the nameless acts of neglect which, 
even more than actual want of food, cause the children to 
suffer. It can hardly—as is shown by the experience of 
the working of the Industrial Schools Act—make parents 
pay out of good earning towards their children’s keep. 
The most that can be expected of law is that it will punish 
the parents for some definite offence which is recognised 
by the community, and not by a select section of society, 
to be an offence. ; 

Two suggestions have been made, which, in view of 
these conditions, aim to feed the children and to preserve 
home life: 


1. A breakfast of porridge, milk and treacle might be 
prepared in every school at eight o'clock. The breakfast 
should be daintily served, so as to encourage a love of 
order. It should be presided over by teachers, so as to 
give the children the sense of being guests to be enter- 
tained rather than of being animals to be fed. The break- 
fast should be open to all children attending the school, so 
that none might feel either humiliated by coming or 
aggrieved by being refused. But if a child were found to 
be ill-nourished and had not come to the breakfast, then the 
law should be invoked and the parent punished for neglect. 
The provision of such a breakfast would amply sustain the 
child's strength, and it would not interfere with the pre- 
paration of the other meals which in the parent’s eyes 
seem the more important. The early hour would call out 
effort and perhaps induce earlier hours of going to bed. 
The children would be fed and the home life preserved. 

2. Another, and a more simple suggestion, is that 
the managers in every school should provide the children 
with milk to drink, and that teachers should see to its con- 
sumption. The milk would be food exactly fitted to the 
children’s needs, the habit of its use would prevent habits 
of unwise eating and drinking, and—what is very im- 
portant—the parents would in nowise feel themselves 1.- 
lieved from the necessity of providing food. The presen: 
consumption of milk is far below what it ought to be if the 
bodies of the people are to be properly nourished. 

A further suggestion has been made which applies to 
beth these suggestions. Why, it is asked, should children 
do nothing in the preparation of the school rooms? Why 
should there be the army of servants to sweep, tidy, and 
clean? It is not good that anyone should be brought up 
to be served. It would be good to teach the children order, 
good for their bodies to have such exercise, good for their 
minds, and good for their morals. . 

If this suggestion were acted upon and the children 
gave service it would not be unreasonable that they should 
in return be given breakfast or milk. 

But, as it has been truly said, all suggestions for 
feeding children touch only a small part of the neces- 
sity. Families in which children are hungry want much 
more than a meal, much more than money can give. Any 
plan of feeding is only a palliative until the level of living 
can be raised. The chief things at the present moment to 
remember are (1) that feeding is only a palliative, (2) that 
the end is a home life where children will be wisely and 
amply fed around their parents’ table by a mother’s skilled 
and thoughtful care out of their father’s sufficient wages, 
and (3) that the means now adopted must not make more 
difficult the way to that end. 

The end may be distant when education and wages 
shall be sufficient to make real home life, but even now, 
as is seen in the case of Jewish homes, a nearer approach 
is possible. The income of Jewish parents is no greater— 
it is often less, as mothers are more rarely wage-earners— 
but according to the inspector’s report the children come 
to school better kept and better nourished. Perhaps if the 
visitors among the Gentile poor had more knowledge which 
they could share with parents; perhaps if our system of 
education were more “ human” ; perhaps if religion were a 
more real bond in family relations ; perhaps if rich and poor 
were not divided by such a sense of inequality, there would 
be a more rapid approach to the end when public feeding 
would be unnecessary.—Yours, etc., 

SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Sir,—After the assurances from Ministerial quarters 
that the depression in South Africa would disappear with 
the coming of the Chinaman, the actual state of affairs 
as disclosed in the columns of newspapers which are 
nothing if not sympathetic towards the capitalist direction 
of the colonies comes as something of a surprise. Even 
those who have from the first refused to accept the assur- 
ances of the mineowners’ Press could have hardly antici- 
pated that the roseate forecasts of May would be so effec- 
tively offset by the actualities of September. 
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“Things,” writes the Johannesburg correspondent of 
the Scotsman, one of the most enthusiastic of pro-Chinese 
advocates, 

“were never worse with us than they are to-day. All 

ranks and conditions of people, all organisations, societies, 

and churches, all kinds of business are suffering. We 
cannot live by hope for ever. It is no less than a marvel 
how so many big firms manage to keep on their legs. The 
point has been reached when we would be glad of Chinese, 

Japs, Russians, or any kind or colour of men who would be 

abie to deliver us from this drifting and help us to head 

into beiter times.” 

More than any other class, it appears, are the rail- 
waymen and their families suffering from the retrenchment 
which the situation forces upon the Government. Brought 
out from the old country in large numbers, they have now 
been turned adrift, and in present times few of them can 
find any other employment. No one can tell the amount 
of suffering thereby caused. The same correspondent re- 
lates how 

“the other day a young man was found dead in the western 
suburbs, and the cause is said to have been starvation. He 
was a railway man out of work, Even on the Cape Govern- 
ment railways a system for reduction of wages, for officials 
and for workmen, black and white, is being brought into 
operation, which must fall with a crushing blow, especially 
on the ordinary workman. And this condition of labour 
from the coast to the high veld is an index to the state of 
trade and of life all over South Africa.” 

This dismal view is fully corroborated by the Durban 
correspondent of the Economist, who tells us that “since 
the coming of the Chinese was a settled thing, trade and 
industry in South Africa have been going from bad to 
worse, and the depression is more acutely felt to-day than 
at any time during the past year. Even in this small 
corner of the country,” he says, “I know of one engineer- 
ing firm that has dismissed 150 men within the last fort- 
night, and a walk through their chief workshops just now 
is as enlivening as a day in the Catacombs.” Evidently 
the remedy for the ills of South Africa, the wonderful 
panacea which was to have provided employment for the 
surplus labour market of England, has been the failure pre- 
dicted by all those who were conversant with the condi- 
tions of the mining industry. If further proof were de- 
sired it would be supplied by the disappointing nature of 
the gold output since the Chinamen have been installed 
in the mines.—Yours, etc., E. R. D. 


THE BOER WAR AND THE PRICE OF 
CONSOLS AND OTHER THINGS. 


Sir,—I am inclined to agree with your correspondents 
who represent the cost of the war as the chief factor in 
the depreciation of Consols. Why was the war so costly ? 
The cost was part of the price of our attachment to Parlia- 
mentarism and Sentimentalism. 

An army under Parliamentary control always tends 
to be costly and inefficient, as the Long Parliament learnt 
from Essex and Manchester ; an efficient army tends to be 
the master of Parliament, as the same Long Parliament 
learnt from Fairfax and Cromwell, and the National 
Liberals learnt from Von Moltke and Bismarck. Our own 
experience is more complicated. Parliament men of Cabinet 
rank go the round of Cabinet offices and are always the 
superiors of loyal permanent officia!s, who always under- 
stand the office work better than their masters and aie 
generously willing, if the latter have ideas, to help in the 
realisation of small feasible reforms. But routine has a 
momentum of its own; nothing great can be done except 
by an expert who is master. Lord Lansdowne was 
master, Lord Wolseley was man, and the public and the 
House of Commons knew then and are to know now 
as much or as little of what the experts say as the 
Secretary for War or the Cabinet please. Under the cir- 
cumstances our unreadiness was not wonderful. 

But Parliamentarism, especially English Parliamen- 
tarism, costs more than unreadiness. Mr. Chamberlain 
(Dans le royaume des aveugles le borgne est roi) wished, as 
is well known, to send 10,000 more troops to Natal and to 
provide £600,000 for transports, etc. (the timely outlay 


would have saved ten times as much spent later, and any 
other Parliamentary State would have spent the money 
first and got an indemmity after). If patriotism were as 
well understood at Westminster as at Tokio, there wouid 
have been no black fortnight, and the expenditure cof 
50 or 70 million pounds would have carried the flag to 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein. As it was, Mr. Chamberlain 
had to choose between protracting the negotiations, ¢.g., 
accepting statements or taking the necessary steps at the 
price of a heated Parliamentary conflict, which might 
have exalted Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to the 
sinister eminence of Burke, who prevented the reconquest 
of New England, or Fox, who all but laid the continent at 
the feet of France, or, lastly—which was the course he 
chose—hoping against hope that what he rightly desired 
might prove to be unnecessary. Of the £250,000,000 the 
war cost, 80 or 100 millions were the price of Parlia- 
mentarism. The last 100 were the price of Sentimentalism. 
When Pretoria and Bloemfontein were occupied further re- 
sistance became irrational. When it was decided to bum 
the farms which harboured commandoes, if the inmates had 
been left to follow the commandoes women and children 
would have died by scores or by hundreds on the veldt and 
the commandoes would have come in to save the rest. In- 
stead, the resistance went on for over a year, and the 
women and children died by thousands and thousands in 
the camps—where we tried to keep them alive. 

The tender mercies of the stupid are cruel and very 
costly to boot.—Yours, etc., : 


G. A. Simcox. 
Keswick Hotel, 


ROMAN ROADS AND MOTORS. 


Sir,—I am rather surprised to read the letter which 
appears above the signature “Cyclist.” I fancy that 
“Pro-motorist ” would be more appropriate. If motorists 
wish to revive disused Roman roads let them do so, but 
not at my expense. But I would pay willingly if motor- 
cars were restricted to these roads and allowed to use no 
others. 

It appears to me that the chief (not the only) 
grievances of cyclist, pedestrian, and horseowner against 
motors are concerned with the dust and speed questions. 
The law, I think, says that no car may be driven unless 
licensed, and I think we may deal with both questions 
through the licence. 

Now dust, I believe, is due mainly to the nearness of 
the body of the car to the road and to the direction of 
the “exhaust” (or waste gas) on to the road. No car 
should be licensed which is not so constructed as to leave 
sufficient space between the body and the road, or which 
has not its exhaust so directed as not to impinge on the 
road. The last car I rode in raised a cloud of dust even 
when standing still. 

The speed question can only be settled by refusing 
to license any car which appears intended to travel at an 
excessive rate. If a car is built to travel at fifty miles an 
hour the owner will drive at full speed whenever he thinks 
that it is safe—for himself—to do so. And he escapes 
identification by disappearing in a cloud of dust. 

The increased taxation suggested by “Cyclist” 
should be levied either according to weight or according 
to horse-power.—Yours, etc., 

ANOTHER CYCLIST. 

Wimbledon, September 27. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

Sir,—As Professor J. S. Phillimore says, in your 
issue of the 17th, that this Association “commenced” on 
May 28 last, it may be as well to point out that it was 
fcunded on December 19, 1903, at a meeting held in 
University College, London, of which accounts were pub- 
lished in all the leading papers and a full report in the 
Classical Review of February last.—Yours, etc., 


J. P. Postcatz. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
CHARLES LAMB.* 


T continues to rain Charles Lambs. Hardly a pub- 
lisher of any pretensions who does not include an 
edition of the Zssays of Elia among his belauded wares, 
even if he is not able to advertise the Collected Works 
or the famous Ze//ers. This is the path of glory. To 
be cried in the book-mart and to be daily used, after a 
scrappy, but intensely familiar, fashion by the gentle- 
men of the Press, who by hard necessity are com- 
pelled to write more than they read, are the 
stigmata of the modern classic. To anyone far gone in 
middle age, whose first Z/ia was published by 
Moxon, and whose only editor, and—O sancta simpli- 
citas !—whose seemingly only possible editor and 
biographer was the friendly, judicious, and noble- 
hearted Talfourd, all this strife and contention over the 
author of Dream-Children and The Child Angel may 
be a little distasteful. But let this middle-aged 
gentleman stand aside with his bald head, convex 
figure, and stale memories! It is no concern of his, 
but of his successors, to whom, as Mr. Macdonald 
powerfully puts it, Z/za ‘‘is not even Mr, Charles 
Lamb of the India House, but Lams a great English 
classic and a unique personality, a possession of 
the world, and a name moving in the supreme and 
privileged plane of letters.” This is very grand, but 
noblesse oblige. To become a god, as the Roman 
Emperor found, has itsdisagreeables. No author can 
attain to the ‘‘ supreme and privileged plane of letters” 
until he is dead—until his copyrights have expired—and 
until his collected works have found at least one courage- 
ous publisher, and (doubtful joy) a scientific editor. The 
change from Mr. Charles Lamb of the India House to 
Lams could not, when you come to think of it, be 
effected painlessly. The pangs of death are consider- 
able ; the loss of copyright even to a disembodied spirit 
may, for all anybody knows, be a source of real annoy- 
ance; whilst a publisher who puffs you unceasingly 
in his own advertising columns without paying 
any royalties can hardly escape, in heavenly circles, 
the imputation of vulgarity. There still remains the 
scientific editor. The time is not ripe to speak of 
him as he deserves, but this much may be safely said 
—that he is a somewhat relentless personage. Mr. 
Macdonald is a good example. His qualifications to 
edit Lams cannot be called in question. He knows 
his subject, and for the time being, at all events, is 
possessed with it. All he lacked was a little more 
time, the better to arrange his material and correct the 
Press, to have made his twelve volumes a well-nigh 
perfect edition. Final, Mr. Macdonald admits witha 
sigh, no edition of Lams can be, so long as unpublished 
letters still lurk in odd corners and untraced anony- 
mous articles in old magazines and newspapers. An 
edition which contains only an author’s best work and 





*THE WorkKS OF CHARLES Lams. Edited by William Mac- 
donald. Ten vols. London: J. M. Dent. 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES Lams. Edited, with Preface, by 
William Macdonald. Two vols. London: J. M. Dent. 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB, Newly arranged, with Addi- 
tions. London: Macmillan. 

THE WoRKS OF CHARLES AND Mary Lams. Edited by E, V. 
Lucas. Seven vols. London: Methuen. 

THE Essays or Exia. London: Grant Richards. 

ELIA AND ELIANIA. London: George Bell and Son. 


ample examples of his epistolary style is, it appears, 
always liable to be superseded by an edition containing 
all the old material, f/us some unconsidered trifles of 
small merit and dubious authenticity and a handful 
more of letters. Finality, however, is a word wise men 
seldom employ in any walk of life. 

Where Mr. Macdonald’s relentlessness is shown is 
in his treatment of Talfourd, Lamb’s first biographer 
and editor. I dare say Mr. Macdonald entertains for 
Talfourd the regard which it is hard to understand how 
any lover of Lamb can refuse, but he has an ungracious 
way of showing it. He sneers, or seems to sneer, at 
Talfourd for writing plays on his own account, for 
getting on at the Bar and in Parliament, where he 
strove to secure justice for authors, and rising to the 
Bench instead of recognising from the first that the 
true central business of his life was “the writing of 
such a full and perfect biography of his friend as he 
certainly had it in him to have written, the production 
of as full and orderly and unfalsified a collection of 
his friend’s letters as was at that time possible.” 
And because Talfourd did not do _ this, but 
something less scientific and complete, he is alleged to 
have been ‘‘ guilty of the greatest folly in the literary 
annals of his generation.” A nice reward for a life- 
long friendship! This point of view seems to me to 
reveal ‘‘literaryism” run mad. In real life, which is 
worth a library of “ literaryisms,” things do not happen 
so. That Talfourd’s four volumes, divided by a great 
interval and produced under peculiar difficulties owing to 
Mary Lamb’s prolonged survivorship, would have been 
better had he taken more pains after Miss Lamb’sdeath, 
is true enough ; but they are, as Mr. Macdonald, who is 
a most fair-minded man, frankly admits, ‘ brilliant frag- 
ments,” ‘‘ exquisite pieces,” ‘‘ which the world cannot 
well nor would willingly let die.” One must add they 
are worth all that has been written about Lamb ever 
since a hundred times over. “Nobody,” says Mr. 
Macdonald, ‘‘thinks of reprinting them.” This is no 
great matter, for the second-hand bookseller, that true 
purveyor of good literature, can supply our need. Any 
lover of Charles Lamb who forbears to read Talfourd 
shuts himself out from first-hand information. Tal- 
fourd knew Lamb—not the classic, but the man! ‘‘ Oh! 
one glimpse of the human face and shake of the 
human hand is better than whole reams of this 
cold, thin correspondence.” So wrote Lamb to the 
distant Manning, and something of the same thought 
will cross the mind of anyone who, after laying 
down the faulty, unscientific, sorely-hampered, Talfourd, 
who yet knew and loved the human ‘ Elia,” takes 
up Ainger, or Fitzgerald, or Macdonald. New editions 
and new Lives of Lamb were, and are and will be, very 
proper things, but if the world had never had anything 
else but reprints of Moxon’s editions of the writings and 
of Talfourd’s Lamb's Letters and the Final Memorials, 
with such additional letters, if characteristic, as from 
time to time have cropped up, neither Lamb’s reputa- 
tion nor the reader’s enjoyment of a great and delight- 
ful author would have suffered in the very least. 

Mr. Macdonald’s edition concludes with two 
volumes devoted to the Ze//ers. This is a very com- 
plete thing, and numbers 589 letters as against 467 in 
the new ‘‘ Eversley” volumes. The editor defends his 
practice of including every scrap he could lay hands on 
in a preface full of shrewdness and controversiality. I 
refer the reader to it. Personally I judge books as I do 
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cooks, by the effect they produce upon me, and I 
confess such examples as : 


CCXXX. 

“ Dear Sir,—We expect Wordsworth to-morrow evening. 
Will you look in? Russell House, Thursday. L. 
CCXXxi. 

“ Dear Sir,—Wordsworth is with us this even. Can you 
come ? We leave Covent Garden on Thursday for -_ time. 


not only give me no pleasure, but, like the presence of 
worthless books in an otherwise fine library, cruelly 
detract from the merit of the collection as a whole. 

Mr. Macdonald’s great prizes, on the capture of 
which he must greatly be congratulated, are the two 
letters, one containing an offer of marriage and the 
other submitting to a refusal, addressed by Lamb in 
1819 to Miss Kelly, the actress. The lady’s letter may 
be found in the Notes. She was evidently touched by 
the proposal. She could, indeed, hardly fail to be so. 


“In many a sweet assumed character I have learnt to love 
you, but simply as F. M. Kelly I love you better than them 
all. Can you quit these shadows of existence and come 
and be a reality to us ? Can ro leave off harassing your- 
self to please a thankless multitude who know nothing of 
you and begin at last to live to yourself and your friends ?’ 


One is reminded of Sir Theodore Martin’s sonnet to his 
wife. 

Mr. Macdonald holds strong views about the 
proper place of expletives and humorous, if occasion- 
ally startling words and phrases in a great writer’s 
familiar correspondence, and he has (so far as the 
ingrained prudery of the printer’s devils, who insist 
upon the last word, would allow) restored all the 
‘¢damns” and ‘‘ by Gods,” which earlier editors had 
omitted or toned down. He tells us rather more about 
this fidelity of his te the written word in his preface 
than is at all necessary. Some things have been 
omitted even as itis. Theline has usually to be drawn 
somewhere. Let each editor draw it where he likes and 
hold his tongue about what really is no great matter. 

Mr. Brock’s and Mr. Railton’s illustrations are 
very pretty. The portraits, except the two frontispieces, 
would have been better away. They can, however, easily 
be removed and stuck in other books. Who wants 
to come bolt upon Harrison Ainsworth’s bedizened 
physiognomy or blunt John Forster’s in the middle of 
Lamb's letters ? 

It so happens that Mr. Macdonald’s edition of the 
Letters synchronises with Messrs. Macmillan’s second 
and enlarged edition in the ‘‘ Eversley” series of the 
Letters as arranged and edited by the late Canon 
Ainger. Time was when it was supposed that Ainger 
was the final editor of Charles Lamb. But there is 
no finality in these matters. As an annotator Ainger 
was indeed as near perfection as mortal man can be. As 
an editor he has been found wanting. His eye was not 
microscopic, and he sometimes misdated an undated 
letter. He held strong views as to the non- 
inclusion of ‘‘Notes three lines long containing 
an invitation to supper or a reminder of some out- 
standing engagement.” He also opined that “ damns ” 
had had their day, and being himself in Holy 
Orders was a little chary about blasphemy, or 
what he thought partook of its nature. He had a great 
regard for the pious memory of Talfourd and a true 
appreciation of and enthusiasm for all that was best 
and noblest in the work and character of Charles 
Lamb. It is true he thought ‘‘ A Vision of Horns” a 
very poor thing, best forgotten, and was perhaps a 
little hard upon ‘‘ Juke Judkins "—but then Ainger was 


neither perfect nor a “ scientific” editor. His edition 
of the Ze¢fers does not contain the two letters to Miss 
Kelly, and so far it is inferior to Mr. Macdonald's ; per 
contra, Mr. Macdonald’s edition does not contain a cer- 
tain letter to Miss Holcroft (See Vol. II., p. 220), and 
so far is inferior to Canon Ainger’s. 

I have said nothing here of Mr. Lucas’s splendid 
edition of Zamb now in course of publication by 
Methuen. I have not seen the Ze//ers inthis edition, and 
know not whether they are yet published, but the 
volumes I have seen, though alittle large for an author 
one loves to slip in the pocket, are all that can be 
desired by those who wish to have ‘‘ everything” of a 
favourite writer and to have all of that ‘ everything ” 
explained ; for Mr. Lucas is as scientific as Mr. Mac- 
donald, though not so metaphysical in his mood. 

Could ‘‘Elia” once again revisit those London 
streets he loved so well and has glorified in so many 
places—could he find himself once again “at eleven 
o'clock in the day in Bond-street,” marvelling at its 
reconstruction, and gazing in at Messrs. Ellis and 
Elvey’s window ; or in Piccadilly, opposite Hatchard’s ; 
or in Leicester-square, near Bumpus’s emporium, how 
amazed would he be to see his own ‘‘ slender works” 
expanded into so many fine volumes and ‘set out in 
an array of russia and morocco” which would, indeed, 
have made the ragged veterans of his once-loved 
library, now, alas! long since dispersed, a blaze of 
magnificence. Such a sight could not but tickle an 
author’s vanity. Yet possibly, whilst exploring “‘ a 
bookstall in Soho,” a stray copy of the Essays of Elia, 
‘a little torn and dog’s-eared,” marked 6d., would 
please him more. ‘* Who would have them a whit 
less soiled? What better condition could we desire 
to see them in?” Quite true; yet fine, clean, tall, 
unbound copies of the first editions are great 


ossessions. 
P A. BirRELL. 





FERRARA. 
DckKES AND Ports In Ferrara. By Edmund G. Gardner. 
Westminster: Constable. 18s. net. 

Tuls is only the first of a series of works which Mr. Gard- 
ner is writing, or intends to write, about Ferrara. It deals 
with the period between 1393 and 1508 comprising the 
reigns of Niccolo, Leonello, Borzo, and Ercole I., and 
comes to an end not with the death of Ercole but with the 
year 1508, which, Mr. Gardner considers, marks the diivi- 
sion between the early and the full Renaissance. In other 
volumes he will continue the history of Ferrara up to the 
fail of the House of Este, and deal more fully with Ferrarese 
literature and art. 

The present volume, though it contains chapters upon 
Boiardo and other poets, is mainly concerned with the 
personal history of the House of Este and with the strange 
and brilliant characters of the ruling members of that 
house. Mr. Gardner writes history like one who is more 
interested in men and women than in policies and tenden- 
cies, and his treatment is certainly the best possible for his 
subject. He is not writing an account of an institution 
like the Papacy or the Holy Roman Empire, but of a 
curious and splendid piece of life, of circumstances un- 
usual and transitory, which produced characters both for 
good and evil unlike the ordinary run of men. The Despots 
of the Renaissance, whatever their crimes and 
follies, were never dull with the dulness peculiar 
to royalty. Their humanity, however vile and ex- 
travagant, was not suppressed by etiquette. They 
lived furiously, and we think of them at least as men, not 
as figure-heads. The four great Despots of Ferrara treated 
in this book are peculiarly interesting, because they were, 
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on the whole, good despots. All of them had consciences 
for their people. They all worked sagaciously for their 
people’s good, and it is the combination of this sense of 
duty and sagacity with enormous vitality and curiosity, and 
with the childish extravagance and violence produced by 
uncontrolled power, which makes the peculiar romance of 
their lives. They lived, too, in the most brilliant age and 
country of the modern world. Their luxury was the luxury 
of the Renaissance, not of Park-lane or Chicago. There 
was some excuse for a childish love of pleasure when the 
pleasures were devised by Mantegna and Ariosto, and their 
love of pleasure was combined with an equally childish and 
sincere devotion. The rulers of Ferrata lived hard. They 
were not elegant sceptics. They loved and hated and be- 
lieved passionately. With the power and sagacity and 
appetites of men, they threw themselves with a childish 
_ zest into every pursuit, whether love or literature or poli- 
tics, that took their fancy. Mr. Gardner gives us a picture 
of their lives and characters which is the more romantic 
because it is full of real and convincing details. 

The history of the House of Este is full of themes 
for Romance. The very names of Ugo and Pari- 


sina, Leonora, Lucrezia Borgia, Niccolo, and Alfonzo 
suggest the romances of a past age which have 
become a little unreal to us. But just as Dosso 


Dorsi, the great master of Ferrara and the most romantic 
of Italian painters, had also something grotesque 
and homely in his art, so Mr. Gardner shows us what was 
grotesque and homely even in the splendours and tragedies 
of the House of Este, and so makes them real tous. There 
is nothing like a touch of the grotesque or childish to bring 
the terror and pity of tragedy home to us; for by such 
touches it is connected with our own lives, and we see it as 
something not contrived by the narrator in a_ set of circum- 
stances artificially selected, but growing naturally out of 
circumstances familiar to ourselves. ‘rue realism, in fact, 
makes the abnormal seem real by connecting it with the 
ordinary. Mr. Gardner practises this kind of realism very 
skilfully. Take the story of Parisina, for instance, which, 
as Byron tells it, is all a tale of nightingales and tropic 
raptures and dark, temptestuous vengeance. Mr. Gardner 


makes the tragedy real to us by details which, 
unromantic in themselves, add a far greater poig- 


nancy to it. Niccolo, Marquis of Ferrara the injured 
husband, was “ a fat man, jolly, given up to lust.” He was 
at the sametime politic and furious, voluptuous and 
devout, genial and ferocious. He had innumerable mis- 
tresses and natural children. Indeed, he reminds one a 
little of the younger Gordian as described by Gibbon in 
that famous sentence which so perfectly combines dignity 
with haughtiness. His favourite among his natural sons 
was Ugo. He was thrice married, the second time when 
he was thirty-five, to Parisina de Malatesta, who was an 
excellent housewife and looked carefully after her hus- 
band’s linen. She was also ardent in all kinds of sport, 
kept a racing stable of her own, and rode fearlessly in the 
hunt. Niccolo made no pretence of faithfulness to her, 
but when he learnt through treachery of her misconduct 
with Ugo he hurried them both off to prison and instant 
execution. _ Parisina supposed she was to be thrown down 
an oubliette, and on the way to her execution kept asking 
whether they had not yet reached the place. Hearing 
that Ugo was already dead, she said she had nothing else 
to live for, and died with perfect calmness. The night 
after Niccolo spent pacing about his palace, gnawing his 
sceptre with his teeth, crying aloud, like David, the name 
of his dead son, and wishing that he had died for him. 
He then ordered the execution of several ladies of his 
Court known to be unfaithful to their husbands, that his 
wife might not be the only one to suffer. It is an act 
such as this that makes the Italian Despot real to us, 
with the terrible and pathetic childishness of his uncon- 
trolled power. Like the earlier Caesars, he had no tradh- 
tions or etiquette to bridle his passions, no conventions to 
restrain him from the extremes of good and evil. Niccolo 
was a great ruler and a most practical man of affairs ; 


yet he had only to be scratched to reveal the child. His 
son Leonello was a very different character. He had all 
the eager yet pedantic culture of the Renaissance and a 
far greater command of himself. The contrast between 
him and his father could not be better illustrated than by 
the account of a discussion which arose at the Court about 


the passage in the Second neid in which A®neas 
threatens Helen with death. Leonello defended the 


passage from the charge of brutality, instancing the 
example of his father’s vengeance upon Parisina. Only 
an Italian Despot, to whom art was as important as life, 
could thus introduce the tragedy of his own family into 
a literary criticism. Leonello was perhaps a little over- 
cultured, but he had all his father’s political sagacity. 
His curious profile is preserved for us in the medals of 
Pisanello and in the fine portrait of Oriolo in the National 
Gallery. His brother Borso, who succeeded him, had less 
of the despotic taint than any of the family. He was an 
“anima innocente,” said Ercole, his successor. His mag 
nificence gave the Court of Ferrara its peculiar reputation 
for splendour. “ Whoso would find Heaven open,” it was 
said, “let him experience the liberality of Duke Borso.” 
He was, in fact, a kind of Titus among the rulers of 
Ferrara, and under him his people had peace. Ercole I. 
was a far more complex character, and his reign was 
troubled with civil and foreign wars. He had a long 
struggle with Niccolo, the son of Leonello, whom he finally 
captured and beheaded. It is characteristic of the ruth- 
less chivalry of Italian Despots that he gave Niccolo a 
splendid funeral, having his head sewn on to his body for 
the purpose. In Ergole’s character the good prepon- 
derated over the bad. He was profoundly religious, and 
his devotion increased with years. He fell for a time 
under the influence of Savonarola, who was a native of 
Ferrara, and tried to reform the easy morality of the 
city. Afterwards he fell in with a movement for the 
revival of the cult of St. Catherine of Siena, one of the 
most practical and yet saintly of all the saints. Women 
appeared all over Italy at the height of Alexander VI.’s in- 
famy clothed in the black and white of St. Catherine and 
displaying the stigmata. Ercole was deeply interested in 
these devotees. He collected all the information about them 
he could, and is mentioned in a tract of the time as bearing 
witness to their good works. He was particulaily anxious 
that one of the most famous of them, Lucia Brocadelli, 
who suffered mystical ecstasies, like St. Theresa, should! 
ccme to Ferrara and preside over a convent of nuns of hei 
own order. After some difficulty he had his way, and then 
surrendered himself to her spiritual directions. He passed 
hcurs in mystical conversation with her and built her a 
convent. He even interested Lucrezia Borgia, his daughter- 
in-law, in her, and remaine?d her disciple till his death. 

Ercole was passionately devoted to his wife, Leonora, 
daughter of the King of Naples, who was one of the 
noblest women of the Renaissance. Mr. Gardner gives a 
celightful account of their relations. Ercole was too strict 
in his religicus observances to be tempted with an ostrich 
egg which Leonora sent him during Lent. He returned it, 
asking her to enjoy it for love of him. As for himself, at 
this season he did not eat eggs. He feared it would not 
keep till Easter. Even if he ate eggs im Lent, he would 
refer that his wife should enjoy it. Their children were 
the famous Isabella and Beatrice d’Este, who both made 
fine matches, though Beatrice’s was too fine, and ended in 
ruin and death for her. Ercole only kept his duchy in 
existence through the long war with Venice and the general 
tumult of Italy by means of the most skilful diplomacy. 
Indeed, his life was crowded with business, religion, and 
art. The wonder is that he had so much energy to give to 
all his pursuits, that he could be at the same time a devotee, 
a statesman, and a man of pleasure throughout his long 
and successful reign. He was almost a great man, and Mr. 
Gardner makes him admirable and real through all his 
inconsistencies and absurdities. Everyone who reads this 
bc ok will look forward eagerly to the author’s other volumes 
on the subject. 
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A SATIRIST. 

EMMANUEL BuRDEN, MERCHANT. By Hilaire Belloc. With 

Illustrations by G. K. Chesterton. London: Methuen and 

Co. 1904. 6s. 
How long have not we all been awaiting the arrival of a 
satirist, hoping against hope, and heaping up bewilderingly 
rich material to aid him in his coming ? Our generation 
may be said to have worked hard for and deserved, if 
ever generation did, this illuminating Life of Mr. Burden, 
and so, having more than earned it, let us now all sit down 
and enjoy it. Since Te Book of Snobs no satire has been 
written witty and true enough to pierce home to the 
humorous prevarications of our grave disguises. 
Thackeray’s blunt message, “We are all snobs, my 
brethren,” hit the Victorian middle and upper middle 
classes so flush in the mouth that the stammering absurdity 
of their denial was made manifest. But since 
‘Thackeray's time the satirist’s task has grown yearly more 
dificult. The gradations of class are now so extremely 
fine, and the social manners and outlook of educated people 
are so much modelled on general and not on particular 
standards, that to satirise a class has almost lost its mean- 
ing, and in satirising a colossal system the modern satirist 
has not known where or how to begin. The organisation 
of modern society is so ridiculously intricate, and the re- 
sponsibility for the “typical developments” of our pluto- 
cratical-cum-democratic society so shared between every- 
body, from Mr. Pierpoint Morgan to the nearest bootblack, 
that the would-be satirist finds all the individuals not 
typical enough and all the types are too individual. Mr. 
Belloc, however, whether it by luck or cunning or the 
sureness of his instinct, has solved the problem with 
brilliant sureness of touch and a quiet ease that is almost 
uncanny. It is difficult to praise his artistic feat enough, 
since all the odds were against even a partial success. But 
Mr. Belloc’s triumph is not partial; the beauty of his 
accomplishment is that he has captured the key of the 
enemy’s position from the start, and that his guns com- 
mand the whole line of his entrenchments. How has he 
done it ? Briefly, in satirising ostensibly the feverish 
braggadocio of modern Imperialism, he has satirised our 
latter-day Anglo-Saxon insularity, the fatty degeneration of 
town life, and the peculiar fatuousness of our English 
middle-class self-complacency—ot which Imperialism is only 
a symptom. But Mr. Belloc is not satirising a system; he 
is satirising a spirit, he is satirising you and me, and our 
great aunts, and cousin Tom and Uncle George. He is 
satirising the democratic forces at work within our great 
institutions, the just pride of our democratic Press! and 
the honesty, probity, and purity of our public and private 
life also do not fail to move the satirist to many discreet 
but guarded cries of admiration! What Mr. Belloc has 
done, in fact, is with the greatest cunning and joy to 
accept everything, to deny nothing of the lustre of our 
$0.10 progress and our substantial virtue. The hard facts 
of the Empire are there in his pages, the virtue and the 
glory it sheds upon our disinterested professions, and the 
actions which have commended us to all the world—all are 
set down in The Life of Mr. Burden, along with our own 
appreciation of our own mission. If Mr. Belloc has 
italicised anything, it is our attitude towards ourselves, the 
Island Race, but as this is the spiritual salt of our success, 
Mr. Belloc has done well to accept and emphasise it also, 
so that his satire may be true to the very form and pressure 
of the age. 

And this is perhaps where the sting of The Life of 
Mr. Burden \ies, and why, as a satirical document and per- 
haps also as a work of art, it will fill the place that no 
satire has been able to fill since Thackeray's invaluable 
Book of Snobs. In the eighteenth century satire was the 
favourite vehicle, because in satirising the Whig aristocracy 
or the Hanoverians, or the excesses of the Mob, or the 
vulgar scramble over the South Sea Bubble, what you 
satirised was not the spirit saturating the atmosphere, but 
only a prominent feature, standing out strongly and notice- 
able as a tree in a field. But to-day the spirit of our society 
is like that of a gigantic Emporium in which everybody has 


a working interest, from the managing directors down 
to the superintending shopwalkers and profit-sharing assis- 
tants—all are interdependent cogs in the wheels of 
the great national commercial Trust which we call the 
British Empire. And Mr. Belloc’s feat has been to give 
us a bird’s-eye view of the immense business zeal and 
activity of the advertising department of this great Em- 
porium’s social organisation, and to explain the mysterious 
inner machinery by which the Jew, Mr. Barnett, who begins 
by oiling the wheels, soon joins the board as Lord Lam- 
beth, a managing director. So neatly, so justly, does Mr. 
Belloc present his social researches to us, that it is possible 
that many people will be too proud of the facts to admit 
their satirical application : 


“Mr. Harbury, who was to play so large a part in 
Cosmo’s life sab bie father’s, was a man such as our mani- 
fold Empire alone produces . . . The bronzed colour of 
his skin, his long, clear eyes well wrinkled at the corners, 
the decision of his step, all spoke of the experience of travel 
and of a balanced and ready knowledge of men. He was a 
silent man. That modesty which is the chief charm of our 
race in its highest governing type was so ingrained in him 
that he had been heard in the last four years to speak but 
twice of his family or his own adventures. The short and 
sufficient notice which he supplied to books of reference 
told the world that he came of good Leicestershire 
stock, and indeed the arms which appeared, small and 
decent, upon his silver were those of the now extinct 
Harburys of Lanby; it was presumably a cadet of this 
family who had established himself as a merchant in the 
Isles of the Levant two generations ago. . For the rest, 
the few lines dedicated to Mr. Harbury’s life in Who's Who 
tell us that he has visited Persia and Afghanistan, that he is 
very familiar with Egypt—on which province of the Empire 
he has written many articles in the 77mes and the Financial 
News—and that his favourite recreations are shooting, 
fishing, yachting, golfing, hunting, pig-sticking, polo, and 
travel. tie has also several clubs: among others the 
Devonshire. 

“Men of this stamp cannot but influence upon every 
side the destiny of our race ; the nature of their activity is 
not easy to define, but it is apparent and beneficent. is 

wer certainly did not consist in mere wealth—indeed, Mr. 

arbury’s fortune, the decent competence of a Levantine 
clerical family, cannot have exceeded £150,000—but from his 
pleasant home within a short distance of the University he 
radiated, as it were, througl: twenty different departments of 
Imperial life. 

“The more serious organs of the Press, from the 7imes to 
M.M.M. (Money Makes Money), regarded him asa specialist 
upon Imperial problems ; he would leave England some three 
times a year for Africa or the Near East; he had lectured 
upon the fauna of Socotra; he was the friend and associate, 
in a sense the /ixk between those very varied types of ad- 
ministrators, soldiers, and financiers who between them 
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build up that which the world has not seen since Rome de- 
cayed. Two men who would mutually suspect or despise 
each other—for example, a somewhat narrow though up- 
right general officer and a brilliant and daring speculator— 
would each be friends of Mr. Harbury. Mr. Harbury knew 
how to use what was best in each for the common good of 

England. Lord Hayshott—a man by nature contemptuous of 

finance ; Sir Jules Barraud, of the Canadian Copper Syndicate 

and the Anglo-French Quick-silver Group ; Henry Borsan, of 

Leeds; Mrs. Warberton, who perhaps had more influence 

in British East Africa than any other white woman ; were 

each indebted to him for services and friendship. What is 
more significant, it was Mr. Harbury who had first pointed 
out to Mr. Barnett all that the University meant to the 

Empire: how through the University the Empire could 

best be trained to its last ventures, and, I believe—no one 

can prove it—that the idea of the Mercantile Scholarships 
was Mr. Harbury’s rather than Mr. Barnett’s creation. If 

Mr. Barnett was at that moment the guest of the Principal 

of Barnabas, it was Mr. Harbury who had introduced him 

to that new world.” 

How admirable is this thumbnail sketch of Mr. 
Harbury—admirable because of its truth! And for three 
hundred pages—and each page contains on an average 
seven cruelly distinct hits—Mr. Belloc pursues his way 
gaily, pointing out to his audience how beautifully designed 
is our social machinery for furthering Lord Lambeth’s 
ambitions for the common weal. 

To come to details, if Zhe Life of Mr. Burden could 
be read as a series of independent chapters, without the 
connecting links of the story’s development, the book 
would be a perfect work of art. The scenes, for example, 
where Mr. Burden is the guest of Lord Benthorpe, in 
Chapter V., and where the M‘Korio Delta Development 
Co. settles its prospectus and begins the allotment, in 
Chapters IX. and X., are absolutely masterly. There is 
nothing to touch them in English social satire except, 
perhaps, Mr. Henry James’s Te Death of the Lion and 
The Coxon Fund, and Mr. Belloc’s satire has certainly a 
far wider application. The artistic machinery of the story, 
however, by means of which Mr. Burden, the honest English 
manufacturer and good man, is brought to play his part in 
the M‘Kurio Delta Development Co., though effectively 
simple, scarcely does justice to the mental honesty and 
dishonesty of Mr. Burden’s vision. ‘The allegory is, how- 
ever, most delicately managed on the whole, and in the 
last pages, which describe how Mr. Burden goes home to 
Norwood and dies the same night, the author reveals that 
he possesses tender depths of psychological insight which 
transport us even further along the significant road that his 
wit has opened for us all. Mr. Belloc, we knew before, is 
clever enough to do anything, but we confess that the sur- 
prising depths and beauty of these last pages leaves us now 
quite uncertain as to the limitations of his genius. Will 
the book be understood ? Only by those who have under- 
standing. 

The first edition, illustrated with Mr. Chesterton’s ex- 
ceedingly clever drawings, will certainly be valuable some 
day, so we advise every reader of The Speaker to lay up 
one clean copy for his heirs, and meanwhile to thumb 
arncther copy out of existence. EDWARD GARNETT. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Under this heading we propose to draw attention to some 
of the important books of the week, to be fol- 
lowed later by reviews. 

(1) Emile Zola: Novelist and Reformer, by E. A. 
Vizetelly (London: John Lane. 21s. net), is an attempt “ to 
chronicle the chief incidents in Zola’s life, to set out his 
various aims, and to show the growth of humanitarism and 
reforming passions in his heart and mind.” One chapter 
of the book has certainly special interest for the English 
public, and that is the chapter entitled “ The British Phari- 
sees, 1884—1903,” in which Mr. Vizetelly traces the his- 
tory of the enti-Zola campaign of the National Vigilance 
Association, the amazing debate on the question of “ per- 
nicious literature ” in the House of Commons in 1888, on 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s motion, the trial of Mr. Vizetelly, sen., 
for circulating Zola’s works, his subsequent imprisonment, 
and the petition for his release, signed by many distin- 


guished men of letters, among whom it is interesting to 
notice the names of Thomas Hardy, Leslie Stephen, 
Frederick Greenwood, John Addington Symons, Edmund 
Gosse, Sir John Millais, St. Loe Strachey, and Dr. Gar- 
nett. Lord Lytton, then British Ambassador in Paris, 
conveyed, it seems, his hopes for Mr. Vizetelly’s release, 
but the Government of the day stood firm by “the Peck- 
siiffs,” and the publisher “ served his time.” 

(2) A History of Scotland. Vol lI. (William Black- 
wood and Sens.) Mr. Andrew Lang treats the period 
which lizs between the accession of Charles I. and William 
of Orange The peculiar value of Mr. Lang’s method seems 
to us to lie in his success in illuminating his narrative of 
political events by many documents and aitested anecdotes 
of contemporary social life. The History has, therefore, 
the subtle depths of tone of a good etching and not the 
hard outline of a student’s crawing. The account of the 
Scotch sent home by an English soldier in 1650 is ex- 
tremely interesting (see p. 205), and may be compared 
with the Irish impressions of the Cromwellians of much the 
same date. 

(3) The History of the Boer War. Vol. I. (Methuen 
and Co. 15s.) Mr. Cunliffe continues his detailed ac- 
count of the causes of our military success in South Africa. 
He states in his Preface that “it is quite possible that in 
some cases I have been too ready to acquit or condone,” 
but in any case the book will be of immense service to the 
relatives of the thirty thousand British officers whose ex 
planations of the success of our arms needs some judicial 
rectification. Mr. Cunliffe is of opinion that Lord Roberts 
“mistook the character of the enemy” (p. 605), and this, 
indeed, if expressed more bluntly, might have served as a 
motto for Mr. Cunliffe’s title page. ‘The book is certainly 
an extremely conscientious piece of work. 

(4) The Works of Heinrich Heine, Vols. 1X. and X., 
Translated by T. Brooksbank and Margaret Armour (Lon- 
don: W. Heinemann. 1904. 6s.), consist of renderings 
of the Book of Songs and New Poems. The versions, at a 
first glance, seem happily phrased and to have more fresh- 
ness than any we remember to have seen. Hundreds of 
English translators have tried to capture Heine’s magic, 
and if hundreds have failed we may still continue to watch 
wistfully for the appearance of the poet who can reconcile 
the irreconcilable genius of the two Janguages. 

(5) Porcelain. (London: Methuen and Co. 25s. net.) 
Mr. Edward Dillon has produced a most attractive 
volume which every connoisseur will find necessary to pur- 
chase, and even the specialists wili probably study for the 
sake of the chapters on the lesser-known wares. The 
chapters on the failvre of English Porcelain to maintain 
itself as an industry is melancholy reading. The fifty illus 
trations to the volume are admirable in the softness and 
delicacy of tone attained by the engravers. 

(6—g) The novels of the week are extremely numerous, 
but we single out for our readers’ attention four of par- 
ticular interest : 

The Food of the Gods, by H. G. Wells (London: 
Macmillan) ; 

Veranilda, by George Gissing (London: Constable) ; 

The Divine Fire, by May Sinclair (London: Con- 
stable) ; 

In Dewisland, by S&S. 
Methuen). 

(10, 11) To the new edition of Man's Place in the Uni- 
verse (London: Chapman and Hall, 6s ), Dr. A. R. Wallace 
has added an Appendix, which contains the argument from 
the general theory of organic evolution. We note that the 
author oomplains that he has been criticised by literary 
rather than by scientific men. 

(12, 13, 14) The cheap edition of Mr. J. A. Hobson’s 
works—I. 7'he Social Problem, U1. John Ruskin, U1. Im- 
perialism (London: Nisbet and Co., 1904, 2s. 6d. each)— 
should lead to many excellent reformers purchasing them 
for their bookshelves, instead of borrowing friends’ copies 
and neglecting to return them, which seems to be a habit 
very dear to social reformers in general. 


Baring Gould (London: 
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The Metrostyle Pianola. 








HE PIANOLA is an instrument which enables 
anyone to play the piano and to retain full 
control over expression. 


The Metrostyle consists of a metal pointer or 


When playing an unfamiliar composition for 


the first time, even a musician finds himself 
conflicted with doubt regarding its correct per- 


i ich i the ¢t lever of 
Os TS h GEE Se Oe SD Se _which he may elaborate and fashion according to 


the Pianola, and when playing by means of the 


Pianola, the performer is able, with the Metro- | 
style, to follow a line, printed in red on the | 


music rolls. This line indicates exactly the 
interpretation of the composition as played by 
some well-known musician. 


The marking is obtained in the following 
manner : Paderewski, Moszkowski, Bauer, or 
other pianist, plays over a composition, and as 
he does so a pen affixed to the Metrostyle traces 
upon the unwinding roll a red line which 
indicates the artiste’s individual reading of the 
composition, with all the changes of tempo, and 
the very lightest and most subtle shadings and 
nuances. The rolls so marked are kept by us as 
records from which facsimile reproductions are 
made, and these, through the Metrostyle Pianola, 
give to the world the power to play any selection 
as it has been performed by some great pianist 
or composer. 


In many cases we have been able to secure 


the interpretation of their own works. 


formance; but once its purport has been grasped, 
the performer is provided with a groundwork 


the dictates of his fancy. 
The Metrostyle, by providing authoritative 


| interpretations, creates a new factor in musical 


progress. The masterpieces of the world’s piano- 
forte literature have been, or are being, marked 
for use with the Metrostyle, and anyone who 
possesses a Metrostyle Pianola will be able to 


| play these compositions, comprising all that is 
best in music, in a truly musicianly manner. It 
will be possible to contrast the rendering of 
certain works as played by different virtuosi. No 


_ interpretation. 


two pianists give a composition quite the same 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, or Mosz- 


_kowski, for instance, would none of them play a 
Chopin Nocturne alike, although each would give 
a finished and thoroughly artistic performance. 
/Such a comparison of the different readings 
cannot fail to form an interesting and instructive 


authority has been selected as the person specially | 
Over expression, nor does it prevent him playing 


versed in the works of the composer whose rolls 
he has marked, and where the composer himself 
has been available, it follows that the highest 
authority has been obtained. In other instances, 
rolls have been marked by an authoritative 
pianist, and represent competent and cultured 
musical readings. 


tion with the Pianola is that it enables any person 
to play according to his own musical feeling. 


study. Fifty or a hundred years hence music 
rolls for the Metrostyle Pianola will be referred 


; me iden dim. | to when it is desired to hear the masterpieces as 
markings from the greatest pianists of the day, | played by the virtuosi of the present time. 
also from famous composers who have indicated | 


Each | 


The addition of the Metrostyle to the Pianola 
does not diminish the performer’s own control 


according to his own individual ideas of inter- 


pretation. The red line need not necessarily be 


sound and musical result. 


followed ; but, on the other hand, when the per- 
former is guided by it, that in itself guarantees a 
The possession of a 


_ Metrostyle Pianola provides one with a command 


One of the most valuable points in connec- over music production which nothing else can 


bestow, a levelling-up, as it were, which places 


the novice on the same plane as the accomplished 


however, there has been hitherto no authority or 


standard to show how the composer intended a 
piece to be played, or how a great pianist would 
interpret it. The performer had to trust entirely 
to his own judgment and taste. 


Apart from the expression marks on the rolls, | ™USIC!@”- 


It is possible to do but scant justice to 
the merits of this new invention in a printed 
announcement, but if you will call on us we will 


_be very pleased to give you a practical demon- 
stration of the Metrostyle Pianola in use. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 


AZEolian Hall v7] @ 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


CONSIDERING all that we have heard about the manner 
in which the British iron and steel industry has been 
killed by foreign competition and dumping, it is interesting 
to find that the results of many of the chief companies 
engaged in this industry show a slight expansion in their 
profits in their recently-published reports. Such, how- 
ever, is the story laid before its readers by the Financial 
Times, which in a leading article last Monday reviewed 
the performances of iron and steel companies, stating that a 
month ago it had analysed the reports of many representa- 
tive undertakings and had shown that, “despite the un- 
favourable commercial conditions generally prevailing, most 
of the companies had either held their own or moderately 
improved their position as compared with the preceding 
period.” The former article dealt with fourteen com- 
panies and last Monday’s with eight, and in it, “ with 
three exceptions, one quite insignificant, all the com- 
panies record improved earnings, some of a substantial 
character.” Moreover, the aggregate earnings on the 
capital employed seem to be very fairly remunerative, 
especially whem we consider that we are dealing with 
public joint stock companies, which, to put it mildly, 
were probably sold to the public at a flattering valuation 
of their commercial capacities. 





“The net profits,” says the Financial Times, “ of the 
undertakings in our last article, it may be remembered, 
were equal to a return of over 734 per cent. on the aggre- 
gate capital employed, but the equivalent return exhibited 
‘ by the companies dealt with in the second article’ is nearly 
9 per cent., despite the loss shown by Hetherington and 
Sons. Even the poor results that have marked the work- 
ing of that company are susceptible of easy explanation, 
for it makes a specialty of textile machinery and has had 
to compulsorily participate in the aggravated misfortunes 
of the cotton trade.” It is not a bad show altogether 
when it is remembered that the whole of the country has 
been suffering severely from the effects of the waste of 
war and from the heavy taxation which has reduced the 
purchasing power of all classes of consumers. The re- 
port of the Steel Company of Scotland, which showed a 
net profit of nearly £30,000, stated that at one period of 
the year prices fell “even below actual cost.” A great 
deal of the improvement seems to have been due to greater 
economy in production, and this is only one of many 
evidences that show that our industries—at least those that 
have felt most keenly the stimulus of foreign competition 
—are gradually waking up to the facts of the case and 
putting themselves into proper order. 





In the meantime the U.S. Steel Trust, working in 
serene security behind that tariff wall with which Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes to prop up our “dying industries,” 
has paid no dividends on its Common stock, and though 
it has indeed paid them on its Preferred, it can hardly be 
said to have earned them. And, in fact, dumping of iron 
and steel seems to be very much at a discount, even in 
the country which may claim the honour of having in- 
vented it. The Consular Report, just published, on the 
trade of the United States for the fiscal vear 1903-4 has an 
interesting passage on the iron and steel trade. “Great 
endeavours,” says the writer of the report, “have been 
made to get rid of surplus products in foreign markets. 
A. notable exception has been the manufacture of 
iron and steel. Instead of continuing their works to the 
full extent and depending on the export business to dispose 
of their surplus, and thus sustain home prices, they have 
to a larger extent than usual curtailed production and thus 
avoided accumulating large stocks. This has prevented 
the dumping of so large a quantity of iron and steel in 
fureign markets as was anticipated a few months ago and 
has increased the cost of manufacture to a considerable 
extent. It has been suggested in several quarters that the 
dumping has been suspended for political reasons, the 


object-being to stifle any agitation in reference to the tariff 


question. There is no doubt that great objections have 
been raised to manufacturers selling their products abroad 
at a lower price than at home in order to be in a position to 
make a larger profit on what they sell in what is, naturally, 
their more valuable market.” It has always been pretty 
clear that a sensible and businesslike people like the Amen. 
cans would not long tolerate a system which gave the Bri- 
tish consumer goods at a very much lower price than that 
charged to the home buyer, and this view of the case seems 
to have dawned on the Steel Trust, whose faculties were 
perhaps quickened by the approach of the Presidential 
election, which gives public opinion an opportunity of ex- 
pressing itself emphatically and practically. 





Considering that this week included quarter-day 
and the Settlement on the Stock Exchange and the 
end of a month, the monetary requirements involved 
by it have been met with surprising ease. The 
opportune arrival of £600,000 on account of the India 
Government kept the market comfortable, and the Settle- 
ment has comparatively little effect nowadays owing to 
the narrow limits to which speculation has been re- 
duced. This unexpected ease and plenty gave a firm 
tone to markets in the “ House,” and prices went up gaily 
tor several days: but business was still tediously profes- 
sional and the public seems to be as far as ever from con- 
tributing to the prosperity of the City by losing its money 
in speculation. The only market in which the outside 
public is at all heavily committed is the Trunk market, and 
even there the gamble is almost entirely in the hands of 
a few Scotch and North Country operators who are having 
a good time just at present, enjoying the profitable occupa- 
tion of squeezing the professional “bear.” Prices in the 
Consol market are not very tempting considering the mich 
higher yields that can be got by investors in other depart- 
ments in securities which are to all intents and purposes 
equally safe. Home Railways fluctuate violently, up one 
week, down the next, but I do not think there is much 
strength behind this market. Americans keep rollicking 
up, and have already risen so much that according to all 
the laws of economic mechanics they are fully ripe for a 
relapse ; nevertheless, I should not be surprised to see them 
continue their upward movement for a long time. _Senti- 
ment in the United States seems to be pronouncedly 
“bullish,” and sentiment goes a very long way in these 
matters ; moreover, the sentiment, as far as we on this side 
can judge from conflicting newspaper accounts, appears to 
be based on some small fraction of solid fact. Trade in 
the United States shows definite signs of revival, and it 
need hardly be added that these signs, if they are true 
indications, are of the greatest importance to traders of all 
countries. Foreign bonds have so long been out of favour 
with British investors that it is of little use to discuss them, 
‘but there is an interesting gamble going on in the bonds of 
semi-bankrupt Central American States. The Kaffir 
market has long ceased to interest anybody but the wire- 
pullers, but it will wake up again some day. Janus. 
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